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PREBACE. 


The following lessons have been arranged, primarily, for 
students of high grade who have not more than three other 
studies ; but they may be used as well with pupils of inter- 
mediate grade by subdivision of the lessons and the emnloy- 
ment of persistent review. 

The subject matter is those branches of orthography wnich 
have so often been neglected in schools, but which are abso- 
lutely essential to scholarship and certainly more helpful to 
useful living—the end of ali true education—than many of 
the branches that encumber the high school and college 
curriculums. 

Believing it better to illustrate rules of punctuation, etc. 
by instructive and beautiful thoughts rather than by non- 
sense, the examples used have been selected accordingly. The 
most of them have been taken from a single author’s lectures 
and essays, which happened to be found unusually rich in 
suitable examples as well asin beautifully expressed thoughts. 
In order that sentences may appear in their natural form, 
marks of quotation are not used; but no claim for originality 
is made for any sentences used as examples. ‘ 

These lessons were not put into the present form until after 
several years’ experience in teaching the subject from notes ; 
and they were then tested, criticised, and altered as found 
necessary, after being used in manuscript for a term ina class 
conducted, not by the writer, but by his colleague, Mr. W. 
M. Evans, before they were sent to the press. 

The few mistakes found in the first edition have been cor- 
rected. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
Kahle/Austin Foundation 


https://archive.org/details/englishcorresoon0000wwea 


ENGLISH-CORRESPON DENCE. 
LESSON ONE, 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Definition.—Orthography is right writing. 

Notes.—1. Look into the dictionary and observe the two Greek words from 
which the word orthography is derived. 

2. The science of orthography is the knowledge of the rules and principles of 
correct writing; the art of orthography is the practice of writing correctly,— 
the application of the science. 


Divisions.—Orthography includes everything that has to 
do with correct form in writing. Its principal divisions are 
Spelling, Capitalization, Abbreviation, Punctuation, Para- 
graphing, and Letter-writing. 

Authority.—The authority for calling certain forms cor- 
rect and others wrong rests, as all grammatical laws do, en- 
tirely upon established usage. Whatever most good writers 
agree upon and habitually use is correct. Dictionaries do 
not themselves establish correct forms for words, but report 
to us in an authoritative way what established usage is. 

In the case of an English word derived from a foreign 
word, it is the usage of the foreign language which gener- 
ally determines the form of the English word, the form of 
the foreign original being followed as nearly as possible. 

Use.—An orator may be a poor speller and an incorrect 
writer in every way and yet his audience may not know it. 
We have use for our knowledge of spelling and all the other 
branches of orthography only when we write. This fact in- 
dicates the propriety of having exercises in the study of or- 
thography written, as in the written form alone will all the 
knowledge obtained be practically applied. 
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Acquisition.—To a limited extent, the habit of writing 
correctly may be acquired by such a scientific study of the 
principles of orthography as we shall now enter upon; but, 
especially as to spelling, much more may be gained by care- 
ful practice, and still more by habitual and exact observation. 
The eve is the instrument through which a knowledge of 
spelling is gained. A good speller is one who has, or has 
had, good eyes trained to see exactly the words passed over 
in reading and whose memory of form is good. 

Drill in Spelling.—Bring paper and pencil to class each 
day. It will be better to use pen and ink, if it be not too in- 
convenient to bring them. Write promptly the words which 
the instructor will pronounce clearly once only. Then mark 
carefully, as the instructor spells the words aloud, all mis- 
spelled words. After the recitation, record in a small note- 
book devoted to that purpose alone all the words that you 
have misspelled, being sure to spell them corre¢tly this time. 
Each student will thus have recorded in his own note-book 
the words which he himself needs to study. The words pro- 
nounced will be such only as the instructor thinks all well- 
educated people should be acquainted with, and each student 
who wishes to derive the greatest possible benefit from this 
exercise should find in a dictionary the exact meanings of al/ 
words which he does not already understand, and study then 
carefully. 

In writing the words of a spelling exercise, begin with cap 
ital letters only such as are proper nouns or as are, for some 
other reason, always so written. 


LESSON TWO. 


GENERAL RULES OF SPELLING. 


English spelling is quite irregular and the forms of many 
words must be memorized. Spelling reforms have been much 
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talked of; but, because it is hard to change great numbers of 
people, no great reform is likely to be effected soon. As 
English is now spelled, there are only four general rules 
which are reliable enough to be thought worth learning 
thoroughly. 


Rule.—A monosyllable or a word accented on the last sylla- 
ble, tf tt ends in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
doubles the final consonant on the addition of a syllable begin- 
ning with a vowel ; otherwise the final consonant is not doubled 
on the addition of a syllable. 


Notes.—1. Observe carefully that four conditions must all exist at the same 
time or else the consonant is not doubled: 1. The original word must bea 
monosyllable or else be accented on the last syllable. 2. It must not end with 
a double consonant or two consonants or a vowel, but with just one consonant 
after a vowel. 3. The single final consonant must not be preceded by a double 
vowel, a diphthong, or two vowels, but by a single vowel. 4. The added sylla- 
ble must begin with a vowel. 


2. Observe that w and y at the end of words are vowels, that 2 is regarded as 
a double consonant, and that ~ in the combination gu is a consonant, not a 
vowel. 


Exception.— The letter # is never doubled. 

Exercises.—Add suffixes to the various words as indicated 
below, give the correct spelling of the derivatives thus 
formed, and give sufficient reason under this rule for doubling 
the final consonant or not doubling it, as the case may be in 
each word. Rise at your place when called upon to recite 
and give your reasons in full, clear sentences somewhat as 
follows : 

“When the suffix zzg is added to permit, the derivative is 
spelled, p-e-7-m-z-¢-t-t-n-g, the final consonant being doubled 
because permit is a word accented on the last syllable, ending 
in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, and the 
suffix added begins with a vowel.”’ 

‘“‘The word hoot does not double the final consonant on add- 
ing a suffix, because the final consonant is preceded by a 
double vowel. (The derivative formed by adding ed is there- 
fore h-oo0-t-e-d, hooted.”’ 
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permit-+ing quit+ing extol+ed 
hoot-+ed retain+er renown+ed 
fat--er admitted bow+ing 
forbid-+en consent+ing hat+ful 
altering toil+-er. fan+ing 
conceal+ed annex+ed strain+er 
vigor+ous squat+er tan-+-er 
hot+ly benefit+ed slaying 
red-+en cheep+ing pass+ed 
preferted green+ish suit+able 
grassty fatty 


ERSSONSEEINIE: 


Rule.— Words ending in e usually retain the e on the addi- 


tion of a syllable beginning with a consonant. 
Exceptions.— Judgment, lodgment, abridgment, acknowledgment, duly, 
truly, wholly, argument, awful, nursling, wisdom, loathsome. 


Rule.— Words ending in silent e drop the final e on the addi- 


tion of a syllable beginning with a vowel. 

Exceptions.— Words ending in oe retain the e before adding zzg ; words end- 
ing in ce and ge retain the ¢ before the suffixes ous and adle, to preserve the soft 
sound ofc and g ; and a few words retain the e to avoid confusion with other 
words. 

Exercise.—Add the suffixes as indicated below and justi- 


fy your spelling of the derivatives by the principles just 
given. Make your recitation somewhat after the following 
manner : j 

“The word blameless retains the e of the primitive word 
blame, because the suffix added begins with a consonant.”’ 

“When the suffix zzg is added to hate, the derivative is 
spelled 4-a-t-t-n-g, the e being dropped because it is silent 
and the suffix begins with-a vowel.’’ 


hate+ing force+ible life+less 
blame-+less dye-+ing singe+ing 
place+ed safe+ly trace-+-able 
courage--ous peaceable base+ment 
swinge-+ing tinge+ing deface+ed 
hope-+ful outrageous deface--ing 
hoe-+-ing write+er white-+ness 
receivetable shoe+ing scarce+ly 


hale+ne nurse+ling invoice+ing 


LESSON FOUR. 


Rule.—Y preceded by a consonant ts changed toi on the ad- 
dition of a syllable not beginning with i. 

Exceptions.— Adjectives of one syllable (dry, sly, shy, spry, etc.) retain the 
y on adding ly; and in deauteous, duteous, bounteous, plenteous, piteous, the y is 
changed to e. 


Exercise.—Add the suffixes as indicated below and give 
reasons for spelling the derivatives as you do. Recite as di- 
rected in former lessons. - 


agency+es quarry+es enjoy+s 
essay+s decoy+ing copy+ist 
eddy+ing lazy+est beauty-+ful 
eddy+ed melody-+-ous pray+ed 
loftyt-er modify+ing thirsty+er. 


Review Exercise.—Tell in what way the principles giv- 
en in the foregoing rules and exceptions help to determine 
the correct forms of the following words, stating in each case 
which principle applies and why or how. 


toiler answering noticeable 
hurried trying peaceful 
fleecy refusing teacher 
compelled dutiful surely 
entranced senseless banqueted 
dropped merited regretted 
forgetting coyly grievance 


LESSON EIVE. 


PLURAL FORMS. 


Rule.—Zuglish nouns form their plurals regularly by ada- 
ing the syllable es to those singular forms which end in hissing 
sounds and the letter s only to other singulars. 

Examples.—fox, foxes; book, books. 

Exercise.—Write the plurals of four words ending in hiss- 
ing sounds and of four not so ending. 

Rule.—WVouwns ending in o preceded by a vowel add s only 
to form the plural. 
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Examples.—Cuckoo, cuckoos ; folio, folios. 

Note.—No rule can be given for forming the plurals of words ending in o 
prececed by a consonant. 

The words buffalo, calico, cargo, echo, embargo, grotto, hero, innuendo, motto, 
mosquito, mulatto, negro, potato, tornado, and volcano add es to form their plu- 
vals. 

Canto, duodecimo, halo, junto, lasso, memento, o€tavo, piano, proviso, quarto, 
salvo, solo, two, and tyro add s only. 

Domino, portico, and zero form their plurals in either way. 


Exercises.—1. Write the plurals of four nouns ending in 
0 preceded by a vowel. 

2. Write at the dictation of the instructor the plurals of 
twenty words selected in an irregular order from the three 
lists given under the note above. 

Rule.—Common nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant 
form their plurals by changing the y toi and adding es. 


Note.—The same principle does not apply to proper nouns, 
Exercise.—Write the plurals of the following words and 


give reasons in each case for the form you write. 


alley daisy day 

ally essay lily 
Mary fairy monkey 
attorney fancy soliloquy 
city Henry mystery 
colloquy lady 


Rule.—Some nouns ending in f and fe change the f or fe to 
ves fo form their plurals. 

Exercise.—Write the plurals of beef, calf, elf, half, muff, 
staff (2), wharf, wolf, watf, wife, sheaf, shelf. 

Rule.—(7he principal element of a compound word is usual- 
ly changed to form the plural, not the modifying element. 

Note.—In the compound word coal-box, for instance, box is the principal el- 
ement, because the object referred to is a box, not a coal; and coal is the modi- 


fying element, because it tells what £7zd of a box is meant. The parts of com- 
pound words are joined by means of the hyphen (-). 


Exercise.—Write the plurals of the following compound 
words : 


aide-de-camp cabbage-worm forget-me-not 
attorney-at-law court-martial goose-quill 
battle-axe cousin-german man-of-war 
bear-skin knight-errant step-daughter 


beef-eater fellow-servant tooth-pick 
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Rule.—Many foreign nouns now used in English retain 
their foreign plurals. 


Note.—Somie have two plurals, one the foreign form and the other made ac- 
cording to the English usage. 


Exercise.—Use a dictionary and find the correct plural 
forms of the following words : 


alumnus datum helix phenomenon 
appendix erratum ignis fatuus radius 
automaton focus memorandum seraph 
bandit fungus larva stratum 
beau genus nebula terminus 
cherub genius oasis vertebra 


Rule.—Letlers, figures, and signs form their plurals by 
adding the apostrophe (’) and s. 

Examples.—Z, £’s; +, +’s. (Read, Capital E’s,; di- 
vision Signs). 

Exercise.—Pluralize --, a, S, X, X, v, and =. 

Rule.—Some nouns have no singular, some have no plural, 
and some have the same form in both numbers. 

Examples.—Scissors is always plural; honesty is always 
singular; sheep may be used in either number. 

Exercise.—Find five nouns that are always plural, five 
that are always singular, and five that have the same form in 
both numbers. 

Rule.— Some nouns have two plurals of different meanings. 

Exercise.—Consult the dictionary to find what two plu- 
rals each of the following nouns has and what the meaning 


of each plural is: 
brother die foot horse sail 
cannon fish head penny shot 


Rule.—A “tle used with two or more names should be put 
in the plural form. 

Example.—We say properly, the Misses Smith, not the 
Miss Smiths. 

Exercise.—Place appropriate titles before the following 


pairs or groups of names: 
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White and Black Monroe and Van Buren 
Harry and Chariie Cullom and Vest 
Henry, Augustus, and James Perry and Farragut 
Grant and Sherman Altgeld and Fifer 


Mary, Jane, and Susan 


LESSON SEVEN: 
POSSESSIVE CASE FORMS. 


Rule.—7o write the possessive form of a noun in either 
number, write first the nominative form in the singular or the 
plural, as the case may be, add the apostrophe, and finally add 
sto all nouns in the singular and to all plurals not ending 
mS. 

Examples.—Zoy, boy's, boys’, child, child’s, children’s ; 
sister-in-law, sister-in-law’s, sisters-in-law’s. 

Exception.—A few words ending in hissing sounds may form the possessive 
singular by adding to the nominative the apostrophe only. Some writers on 
grammar say this may be done with any singular which ends in hissing 


sounds, but the best authority is against allowing it except in a few Scriptural 
phrases and in poetry for the sake of the meter. 


Examples.— For righteousness’, conscience’, goodness’, 
sake, Josephus’s writings, M7r. Havens’s house, etc. 


Note.—When several possessive modifiers of the same word denote common 
possession, the last one only has the possessive ending. 


Examples.—4vrown & Gay’s shoe shop; Wyckoff, Sea- 
mans & Benedict’s typewriters. 


Note.—When a noun in the possessive case is followed by a closely con- 
nected phrase or by an explanatory word, the possessive ending is usually 
placed at the end of such phrase or explanatory word only. 


Examples.—/7he queen of England’s family ; the man in 
the moon's face; Nicoll, the tatlor’s shop. 

Exercises.—Write three examples under the general rule 
and three under each note. 

2. Write the correct possessive forms of the following 


words, giving both singular and plural forms whenever possi- 
ble : 


ee 
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Actor; deer; James; wife; ally; alley; ox; elf; lion; lioness; calf; 
goose; Miss Haven; Miss Havens; somebody else; Frederick the Great; 
sister-in-law; step-brother. 


EES ON EIGH I: 


Examples.—1. Do you like that author’s books? 2. They sell ladies’ 
dresses at that store. 3. Deer’s horns adorned my friend's apartments. 
4. The Indians of the West hang bears’ claws about their necks. 5. 
Elizabeth’s reign was longer than Mary’s. 6. Two months’ notice has 
been given to those tenants of yours. 7. The clerks’ salaries have been 
paid. 8. They paid him for a week’s work. 9. The soldier’s arm was 
broken. 10. The soldiers’ guns were captured while they slept. 11. The 
lady’s gloves were returned to her. 12. The ladies’ bonnets were alike. 
18. Another day’s work is done. 14. Your letter was received by this 
morning’s mail. 15. I have just received Lee & Shepard’s price-list. 
16. They have one of Mason & Hamlin’s orgars. 17. It would be hard 
to decide which were the greater, Caesar’s or Napoleon’s victories. 
18. My brother-in-law’s house was destroyed by fire. 19. The Captain 
of the Fulton’s wife died yesterday. 20. Peter the Hermit’s eloquence 
caused the Crusades. 21. King James’s translation of the Bible was 
made in the beginning of the 17th century. 22. He attended to every- 
body’s business but his own. 28. A carload of sheep’s wool is for sale. 
24. They are lovely in whom unite youth’s fleeting charms with virtue’s 

‘lovely light. 25. This is the ladies’ entrance. 26. They sell men’s 
clothing, children’s hats and boys’ shoes here. 27. Those vessels’ car- 
goes are alike. 28. Orioles’ nests are suspended from the limbs of trees. 
29. The Teachers’ Journal is published monthly. 80. Brainard & Arm- 
strong’s silk is considered the best. 

Rule.—A noun or pronoun limiting a participle should have the posscs- 
sive form. : 

Examples.—1. Her knowledge of the Emperor’s haying left nothing 
to her son induced her to make such a will. 2. Lady Macbeth's walk- 
ing in her sleep is an incident full of tragic horror. 3. Do you remem- 
ber Mary’s having painted a vase for her sister? 4. The story of Rip 
Van Winkle’s awakening is graphically told. 5. The fact of their being 
in the neighborhood was very suspicious. 6. What do you think of my 
studying Latin? 7. His father was opposed to his entering the army. 
8. I rely on your coming in good season. 9. The pupil’s progress will 
depend largely upon his being diligent in practice. 10 The man’s ask- 
ing the question showed that he was intelligent. 11. The boy’s attempt- 
ing to get away proved that he was guilty. 12. The bank’s failing 
caused him to commit suicide. 18. The firm’s selling out was a sur- 
prise. 14. John’s resigning his commission was a mistake. 15. Who 
first conceived the idea of the moon’s being inhabited? 16. A sense of 
self-respect prevents our indulging in recrimination. 17. Some people 
think there is no advantage in children’s studying Greck. 18. Even the 
tops of mountains furnish us with evidence of the world’s having been 
overflowed by a deluge. 19. I cannot understand their refusing to re- 
ceive you. _ 


Aa 
ca 
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LESSON NINE. 


CONTRACTIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


Definition.—A contraction is a shortening of a word by the omis- 
sion of one or more letters, the part of the word from which they have 
been omitted being indicated by the apostrophe (’). 

Examples.—cCan’t, he’ll, I’ll, isn’t, o’er, ’tis, tho’, tho't, don’t. 

Definition.—An abbreviation is a letter or a combination of letters 
used ‘for short,’ in place of the whole word or phrase represented. 

Rule.—WMost abbreviations begin with capital letters and every one ends 
with a period. 

Note.—In spelling an abbreviation orally, indicate each capital letter 
and the place of each period. Thus, we should say, the abbreviation of 
Doctor of Philosophy is capital P-h, period, capital D, period. 

Exercise.—Consult the list in the back part of a good dictionary and 
learn the meaning of each abbreviation given below. When two or 
more meanings are given for the same abbreviation, select the most 
familiar meaning. When the word or phrase of which the letters of 
the abbreviation are a part is from a foreign language, give the full 
form of that foreign expression, as well as the English meaning. Ex- 
plain meanings when not well known. 

A. Bo AbpiseAcet.; A> Ds; ady.; Admri; Admx;SActc) Mlex. Aueies 
Amt.; Anat.; A. B.&-A. M,; Apr.; Arith.; Ark.; A. S.; Atty. Gen.; A. 
U..G:3 Aug.: Baks Bbi.; BoC; Benj.) Bots; (Bp:; Brow Cal:; Captss1@s bias 
6H Chap.3(Chas.> Chron; Clad.) CMC ON Ds Col-s Colors Cons 
Gor; Corn Secs, Crs Gs S.7 Acs etd.) DCs De Ds Decks Dels-s bem: 
Deut.) Da G.7 DD. Hes do.; Dri De S30) View CCl ld weet oem ee 
Bneye. Brit, pha. iS. bs Sd sete: Bix. se Ee bist ban H ame Vice a Ti 
ESR S.3 f. 07 bes Gas Gena, Geog. Geomaperas hdktas coma, Elastics 
He MS Ss sibs or ibid. ; ids esse.) Hesse LUE impr ian aN COenemiTiC es 
inf’; inst:; 1. 0: OO) h.3 Ind: T= Jan. s7n0:; Jos. Je Pedr dunes Kons 
Ieyn3, Ke Goj KP bs lbs ase Lat alk crs loleitacs lula las 
L. S.; M.; Minn.; Mar.; Mass.; Matt.; M. D.; Md.; Mdlle.; Me.; Messrs. 
Mich.; Miss.; Mme.; M. C.; M. P.; Mr.; Mrs.; MS.; MSS.; Mt.; Ni: 
N. B.; N. C.; N. Dak.; Nebr.; nem. .con.; neut.; N. H.; N. J.; N. Mex. 
N: (Oc; monvseq:s Novan Na S.eNoe DN Yes Oba Osan Octs.Okl age 
D2 Ss3.Decea-> Pde; per cents; PhD... eh Ds hilas spin sep kel 
plur.; P. M.; f. O.; pp.; p. p.; Pp. Pr.; prep.; pres.; prob.; pro tem. 
pros, k. Sj pts OHS De gts Gg. va, ekest.. Rep sheu-withers anemia: 
Robti; Ro hoy Rass Vo Een Rt. HOnsss Rt eRe vase Salles Sait n Sam Oats cs 
Sch.; sculp.; S. Dak.; Sec.; Shak.; sing.; S. J.; sq.; S. S.; St.; Sun. 
Supt.; Syn.; Tenn.; Tex.; Theo.; Thess.; Thurs.; Thos.; Tim.; Tues.; 
Witt 9U. S33 US Ass Us. MRANs Unis s Neus varnvanle Se suvenase Via mVsere 
vid.; viz; V. P.; Vt.; Wed.; wk.; Wm.; Wash.; W. Va.; yd.; Y. M. CG. A. 
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ZOOM PR OLA Eh Sa Vie GaAs Res) God Wa C. . Ure ¥. We Co Aa: 
ROM. B: A:; I: OO G.T.; M; W..A. 

Note.—The official Postal Guide directs that Alaska, Idaho, Iowa, 
Chio, Oregon, and Utah should not be abbreviated, but always written 
in full. 

Let any member of the class now give any abbreviation fa- 


miliar to him and not included in this list. 


WESSON: sTEN, 
CAPITAL LETTERS. 


Definition.—Capital letters are letters which are larger 
and usually of a different form from the other letters which 
are used in the same lines. 


Notes.—1. The word cafztal means “pertaining to the head’’, and capital 
letters are really head letters; they are used wherever we wish a word to 
“raise its head’”’ into special prominence. : 

2. There are just two general classes of words which usage and good taste 
have decided should be adorned or honored with high heads in the form of 
capital initial letters,— first words, and tmportant words. 

3. Not even all good writers agree exactly as to which words should he distin- 
guished by capital initials, especially not as to which of those in the class of 
important words should be capitalized. Two extremes are to be avoided; 
neither should the respect due to words really of especial importance be de- 
nied them by refusing them capital initials, nor should capitals be made so 
common by too free use as no longer to be able to confer much distizction on 
any word. 

Rule.—£Zvery independent sentence and every line of poetry 


should begin with a capital letter. 


Note.—A period, unless used in an abbreviation, always indicates the close 
of a sentence, and the next word following should begin with a capital; inter- 
rogation points and exclamation points wswally but not always indicate the 
ends of sentences in like manner and should be followed by capitals. 


Examples.—1. How can they realize that the good of life 
consists in being, not in having? that we are worth what our 
knowledge, love, admiration, hope, faith, and desire make us 
worth ? 

2. Now, how shall he who is resolved to educate himself 
set about his work? What advice shall be given him? 
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What rules shall be made for him that he may not waste time 
and energy? 

3. Oh, the unimaginable length of ages when on the earth 
there was no living thing! then life’s ugly, slimy begin- 
nings; then, etc. 

4. The poor must work, if they would drink and eat ; 

The weak must work, if they in strength would grow ; 
The ignorant must work, if they would know ; 
The sad must work, if they sweet joy would meet. 

Rule.—Lach of a series of clauses or phrases separately 
numbered should begin with a capital letter. 

Example.—There are three main problems in Bank Dis- 
count, as follows: 1. To find the date of maturity. 2. To 
find the proceeds of a given note. 3. To find the face of a 
note to be given to yield a certain sum as proceeds. 

Exercises.—1. Write or find two sentences in which in- 
terrogation points or exclamation points are not followed by 
capital letters and two sentences in which they are so fol- 
lowed. 

2. Write three series of clauses or phrases separately num- 
bered, beginning with the following expressions : 

1. Railroads are used for three main purposes, as follows: 

2. We may recognize a well-educated man by these several 
tests of culture : 


3. The benefits derived from the study of geography are: 

Note to Teachers.—An excellent method of conducting many recitations 
is the following: Place at the board as many pupils as can work there conven- 
iently, number as far as the number of distinct points in the exercises, and 
repeat until all are numbered; then state clearly what exercises shall be put 
on the board by all who are No. 1, what by No. 2, and so on; when the work 
is ready, read from the board or have pupils read and give reasons, and let 
other pupils criticise the work, 


EESSONS EEE eN: 


Rule.—T7he jirst word of every direct quotation, the first 
word of every direct question, and the “rst word ef every 
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example which forms a complete sentence should begin with a 
capital letter. 

Examples.—1. A student wrote this over his door: 
‘Who enters here does me honor, who stays away gives me 
pleasure.’’ 

2. The poet speaks the truth, ‘‘A little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing.”’ : 

3. They hear heavenly voices asking, Why stay ye on the 
earth, unless to grow? 

4. To every man, the question, Have I any purpose in 
life? should be a frequent thought until answered in the af- 
firmative. 

5. The sentence, Upon what slight causes success or failure 
seems to depend! is exclamatory. 


Notes.—1. A quotation, question, or example introduced into a sentence 
with no formal introductory words is usually preceded by a comma ; when for- 
mally introduced, such expressions are preceded by the colon. 

2. A quotation is said to be ‘‘direct’’ when itis given in the full and exact 
words of the original speaker or writer ; indirect quotations are usually intro- 
duced by the conjunction ¢haz,do not begin with capitals, and are not inclosed 
in marks of quotation ; when justa few words, not forming a complete sen- 
tence, are taken from the speech or writings of another, they may be inclosed 
within quctation marks to show that they are quoted exactly as far as they go 
but do not begin with capitals. 


Examples.—1. Examples 1 and 2 above give direct quota- 
tions. 

2. Goethe taught that the chief business of education is to 
cultivate reverence for whatever is above, beneath, around, 
and within us. (Indirect quotation). 

3. He has a method which assumes as fundamental the cel- 
ebrated maxim of Pythagoras, that ‘‘man is the measure of 
all things.’’ 

4. Poetry is, to quote Wordsworth, ‘‘the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge.”’ 

Exercises.—1. Write two sentences which introduce di- 
rect quotations at some point after their beginning. 

2. Write two sentences each having a direct question as a 
concluding part. 
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3. Write a sentence containing an indirect quotation. 
4. Write two sentences which contain quotations or quest- 
ions formally introduced. 


LESSON TE WER 


Rule.—L£very proper name, whether of a person, a place, 
or a thing, should begin with a capital letter. 

Notes.—1. A proper name is a uname that belongs as a kind of personal pro- 
perty to one person or thing, or to some persons or things, but not to every 
person or thing of that very sameclass. /ohn may be a very common name, 
but it is a proper name because some men have a right to bear it and others do 
not. Itis the property of certain ones. 

2. North, South, East, West, etc., used to denote certain parts of the world or 
of the country, are considered proper nouns and are capitalized. 

3. Geographers write Ohio river, Redsea, Rocky mountains, Pacific ocean, 
not capitalizing that part of the name which is a common noun; but when 
that part precedes the other, it seems to be a necessary part of the proper 
name and is capitalized ; thus, Lake Erie, Cape Sable, Mount Hood. 

4. Names of religious sects are usually spelled with capitals, but the names 
of political parties are usually printed with small initial letters. 

5. Names of months and of the days of the week are spelled with capital 
letters, but the names of the seasons are not. 

6. The words earth, moon, sun are not capitalized unless personified or in 
works on astronomy. The words heaven and hell are capitalized when used as 
if names of places, but not so if referring to the sky and ‘the grave. 


Exercises.—Use in sentences two proper names of per- 
sons, two of cities, two of lakes, two names of religious 
sects, two of political parties, two of seasons; write one sen- 
tence using a word referred to in Note 2 asa proper noun, 
and one using the same word otherwise, one using the word 
earth and one using the word heaven not capitalized, and 
others using the same words capitalized. 


LESSON THIRTEEN: 


Rule.—WVames of races, tribes, or peoples, adjectives derived 
from proper names, and nouns derived from proper names 
should begin with capitals. 
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Examples.—Mongols, Choctaws, Greeks, American, Ro- 
man, Pennsylvanian, Herbartian, Lutherans. 

Exceptions.—A few words originally derived from proper names seem to 
have that origin almost forgotten with their long and common use and are not 
capitalized. Such are epicure, stmony, damask, champagne, tantalizing, her. 
metical, and philippic. 

Exercises.—Use in sentences two names of races, two 
nouns or adjectives derived from names of countries, two from 
names of men, two from names of cities, and two from names 
of states. 

Rule.—Always write as capital letters the pronoun T and 
the interjection O. 

Note.—O is properly used only with a noun in the case of address, adding 
solemnity or emphasis to the address ; it does not express surprise or sudden 
feeling. ’ 

Examples.—1. The blind and the heedless see nothing, O 
foolish maid. 

2. Make choice, O youth! between having and being. 

3. O solemn groves that lie close to Louvain and to Frei- 
burg, etc. ! 

Exercise.—Find two more examples of the use of the 
word O. 

Rule.—/z writing sums of money in words, as tn checks, 
drafts, notes, etc., usage ts not uniform. 

Note.—So far as the writer has been able to observe and to learn by inquiry, 
it seems that most business men and bankers capitalize each number-word; 
some good text-books follow the saine plan in their model forms while other 


very excellent authorities capitalize only the first number-word. The word 
“Dollars” is nearly always written or printed with a capital initial. 


Examples.—1. J. Astor, please pay to Manuel Santo the 
sum of Four Thousand Five Hundred Sixty-nine and ~%%5 
Dollars ($4569.75) and charge to my account. 

Louis JUNEAU. 

2. No. 256. Bushnell, Ill., Feb. 21, 1996. First National 
Bank, pay to Camp Bros. or Bearer, Five thousand three 
hundred eighty-five and +%° Dollars, ($5385.50), in current 
funds. EVANS AND EARNEST. 

Exercise.—Write a check on a bank and a promissory 
note. 
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LESSON FOURTEEN. 


Rule.—Zegin with a capital letter each word used as a 
name or appellation of any one of the persons of the Trinity 
(Father, Son, and Holy Spirit); also names of Heaven and 
words derived from names of God and names of the Bible or 
of any part of tt. 

Examples.—1. They educate with a view to institutions, 
and not with a view to the Eternal. 

2. The Founder of the Christian faith came not merely as 
a teacher of divine truth, etc. 

3. ‘*Be ye perfect’’, this ideal says, ‘“‘as your Heavenly 
Father is perfect’. 

4. If God is, He is first, He is all in all. 

5. There was the common and certain ground of the Writ- 
ten Word, to which . . . it was possible to return to 
take bearings. 

6. The criticisms of the Sacred Writings with the aid of 
philology, etc. 

7. There is no phrase more suggestive than this of the 
Gospel,—‘‘ to throw pearls before swine’’. 

Exercise.—Make a list of as many appellations of Deity 
as you can find. 

Rule.—egin with a capital letter each noun and adjective 
im a title of honor or respect when used as such. 


Note.—Such words as king, lord, general, and many others are frequently 
used as common nouns and are not capitalized. Even sullan, czar, pope, city 
council, and many other such names, though they may refer to the only per- 
son or body in the world which has that name, are used in our best public 
prints without capitals when not used as titles of distinction or honor. When, 
however, the same words are used to address or respectfully entitle or refer to 
some particular person or body, they are capitalized. Usage is not altogether 
uniform in regard to some of these words. 


Examples.—1. Aunt Jane, Queen Louisa, Lord Rose- 
berry, General Miles, Duke of York, Pope Leo, Czar Nicho- 
las, President Monroe. 

2. Many kings of England have been wicked men. 
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3. The policy of the czar has long looked to dominion in 
the far East. 

4. The secretary of the treasury and the supervising archi- 
tect favor it. 

5. The Emperor of Germany may declare defensive war 
alone. 

6. In Russia, of course, the czar is all-powerful in this as 
well as in other matters. 

7. Such an announcement may be made to-morrow or Mon- 
day by Secretary Carlisle. 

8. The German ambassador had a long conference with the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the prime minister, after the cabinet 
meeting to-day. 

Exercise.—Write six sentences in which titles are used 
and capitalized and four other sentences in which some of 
the same words are used but do not need to be capitalized. 


LESSON FIFTEEN. 


Rule.—Zvzery name of a thing personified should begin 
with a capital letter. 


Notes.—1. A thing is said to be personified when it is represented by a fig- 
ure of speech as performing acts which only persons can really perform. The 
rhetorical figure of personification, however, does not justify the use of a cap- 
ital unless the personification is quite distinct. 

2. Names of animals in fables, where they are represented as humans, are 
commonly capitalized. 


Examples.—1. ‘‘to fanand winnow from the coming step 
of Time the chaff of custom.”’ 


2. ‘‘Woe to the youth whom Fancy gains, 
Winning from Reason’s hand the reins.”’ 


Bee Wind and the Sun loved the Rose, 
But the Rose loved but one ; 
For who recks the wind where it blows, 
Or loves not the sun ? 
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4. The leaves are whispering strange tales to one another. 

Exercise.—Find in works of poetry and in fables at least 
three examples of personified words capitalized. 

Rule.—/¢ zs allowable to begin with a capital letter any 
name of an important thing, event, writing, body of men, or- 
ganization, or any other name which the writer desires to treat 
with more than ordinary respect or which he regards as pre- 
eminent to all other things similarly named. 

Examples.—1. On the other hand stands the Genius of 
the Republic, the embodied spirit of the sovereign people. 

2. Society, the State, the Church, the individual, are 
striving with conscious purpose to make life moral and intel- 
ligent. 

3. In the Middle Ages, Latin was made the groundwork of 
the educational system. 

4. Next to the companionship of the home fireside, a boy’s 
best neighbor is Nature. 

5. No earthly work can lay claim to the whole life of man ; 
for every man is born for God, for the Universe, and may not 
narrow his mind. 

6. The leaders of the Revolution, the framers of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the men who contended for State-rights, 
and still more those who led in the great struggle for human 
rights were of stronger and nobler mould than the politicians 
who now crowd the halls of Congress. 

Exercise.—Give a few more names which Englishmen 
and Americans especially would be likely to write with cap- 
ital letters. 

Rule.—/z the constitution, by-laws, rules, and other writ- 
ings of societies, legislative bodies, ctc., the names of their of- 
ficers and commuttees should be capitalized. In the official 
publications of cities, states, etc., the same courtesy should be 
shown to the names of tts officers, institutions, etc. 

Exercise.—Write a very brief constitution for a debating 
club, stating the purpose of the organization, naming its of- 
ficers and giving the duties of each. 
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EES ON SSS EEN: 


Rule.—egin with capital letters all names of classes, fam- 
ilies, and genera tn botany and zoology; but write with small 
initials all names of species n.- derived from proper names. 

Examples.—1. The white lily is known in scientific lan- 
guage as the Lilium candidum, the American lily is the 
Lilium Philadelphicum, the jaguar is the Felis onca,; the 
lynx, the Felis Canadensis. 

Exercise.—From the dictionary complete the following 
sentences :—1. The scientific name of the cormorant is............ 
eset eer PRLUAIRO tite COMM OTe CLO Wer weer ts une sens 

Zeocientists eiow= Indian COD ase...c8 ce. ceecsadec: and 
COMMON EWHEALAS «curt e etre Wetna sani 

Rule.— 7itle-pages of books and main headings of chap- 
ters, etc., ave usually printed altogether tn capitals of various 
sizes» sub-heads of chapters and side-headings are printed 
either in smaller capitals or in some other type heavier than 
that used in the body, all important words beginning with 
capitals. 

Exercise.—1. Observe carefully the title-pages and the 
chapter and paragraph headings in at least two different 
books and report at class any points of interest noticed. 

Rule.—/z manuscript headings of chapters, essays, etc., 
begin with a capital each noun, adjective, and adverb. 

Exercise.—Write three headings for chapters or essays. 

Rule.—/z posters, hand-bills, and advertisements of all 
kinds, tt ts allowable to use head-lines and other display lines 
printed in capitals of all sizes, according to the taste of the 
writer or printer, to attract attention to important parts. In 
writing such matter, the writer indicates the words or lines he 
wishes printed tn the type called Italic by drawing below them 
one line, for small capitals, two lines are drawn, for larger 
capitals, three lines are used; and, tf still larger type ts to be 
used, the larger sizes ave indicated by drawing four lines or 
more. 
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Exercise.—Write a short hand-bill advertising a new 
corn-husking machine which you have recently patented, in- 
dicating by lines the use of four different sizes of type. 


LESSON*SEVEN PEE 


Exercise.—Copy the following sentences, using capital 
letters wherever they should be used and giving a reason in 
each case. 

1. the saint mary’s river is the outlet of lake superior. 

2. ‘‘gray’s elegy in a country church yard’’ is one of the 
masterpieces of english poetry. 

3. ‘‘your honor,’’ said the prisoner, ‘‘i plead guilty.”’ 

4. the new south is more prosperous than the old south 
was before the great rebellion. 

5. mind is heaven’s pioneer. 

6. is not this the first word the eternal speaks ?>—‘‘let 
there be light.’’ 

7. ina god-made and god-governed world it must lie in 
the nature of things that reason and virtue should tend to 
prevail. 

8. the germans in philosophy, the english in poetry, have 
surpassed the greeks. 

9g. now greek and latin are accomplishments only. 

10, the copernican theory of the heavens startled believers 
at first. 

11, Shall the son of man find faith on earth when he comes? 

12. he (columbus) gave to christendom another world and 
enlarged the boundaries and scope of earthly life. 

13. in giving ourselves to the eternal and infinite, we find 
god in our souls. 

14. iminds for whom god is the unknowable have no faith in 
knowledge at all. 

15. he coritemplates falstaff and poor tom with as much in- 
terest as though they were hamlet and king lear. 
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16. locke has said, ‘‘the americanus are not all born with 
worse understandings than the europeans, though we see 
none of them have such reaches in the arts and sciences.”’ 

17. we are to rise godward to a purer and fairer life. 

18. language can not express even what we know of the 
divine being. 

1g. the patriots who made the declaration of independence 
felt that they were building better than they knew. 

20. divine providence has given us a country as large as all 
europe. 

21. we sat down and wept when we remembered thee, o 
sion ! 

22. monuments like the cathedral of cologne, or westmin- 
ster abbey, or st. peter’s in rome, are centers of patriotic 
feeling. 


LESSON EIGHTEEN. 


Exercise.—Give a reason for the use of each capital letter 
in the following exercise : 
1. Theories of Life and Education. (The title of an es- 


say.) 
2. Write the following title-page lines as you would for the 
printer : 
BEN -HUR 
AV bArE ORL, CHRIST 
BY 


LEW WALLACE 


AUTHOR OF ‘'THE FAIR GOD” 


“Yearn of the philosophers always to look for natural causes in all extraor- 
dinary events; an when such natural causes are wanting, recur to God” 
COUNT DE GABALIS. 


NEW YORK 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE 
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3. In the reign of Napoleon the Third, Duke Maximilian 
of Austria was made Emperor of Mexico by the French. 

4. Among the strong denominations of Protestants in the 
United States, are the Methodist Episcopal, the Presbyte- 
rian, the Baptist, and the Congregational churches. 

5. William Penn was a member of the Society of Friends. 

6. Every one enjoys the society of friends. 

7. One may see as many white mountains among the 
Rockies as in the White mountains. 

8. Have you heard that Aunt Lucy is sick? No; I hope 
your good aunt will recover. 

g. And thou, O God, of whom we hold 

Our country and our freedom fair, 
Within thy tender love enfold 
This land ; for all thy people care. 

10. The old Protestant controversy is as obsolete’ as the 
dress of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

11. ‘‘Deny thyself’’is the word of Christ; ‘‘ Think of liv- 
ing ’’ is the precept of culture. 

12. The proverb, ‘‘ To think is difficult ; to act, easy,’’ seems 
to be untrue in the case of the Athenians. 

13. The age of Leo X. was an era of moral degeneracy, and 
that of Louis XIV. was followed by the most humiliating 
and disgraceful epoch in French history. ‘ 

14. In the Middle Ages, the most characteristic figures are 
the knight and the monk. 4 

15. The right motto is this: ‘‘Think and try, try and 
think.”’ 

16. The love of fame is itself an infirmity ; God-like alone 
is he who lives for truth and love. 

17. Were there now some inspired hero to go through the 
world re-uttering the Psalmist’s cry, ‘‘In my indignation I 
said, every man is a liar,’’ the echo from all hearts would be: 
We know it. 

18, The principal uses of the hyphen are three, as follows: 
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i. To connect the parts of compound words. 2. To separate 
syllables in a spelling-book or dictionary. 3. To place at the 
end of a line where a word is broken. 

19. In case of failure to furnish the goods hereinbefore men- 
tioned, I agree to pay a forfeit of Four Hundred Fifty Dol- 
lars and Fifty Cents. 

20. The grizzly bear is the Ursus horribilis and the black 
bear the Ursus Americanus. 


LESSON NINETEEN. 
ITALICS. 


Rule.—7ze sloping letters called Ttalics are used to print 
words which the writer wishes to emphasize. 

Examples.—1. Our grand center of life, our céty which 
we have builded for us to dwell in, is London! 

2. Intellect built not only churches, but a church, fhe 
church, based on this firm earth, yet reaching and leading up 
as high as heaven. 

3. Wesay we caz not because we have not the courage to 
say we wz// not. 

Rule.— Words and letters merely named as such are printed 
in Italics. 

Examples.—Many have been seen in the exercises of pre- 
ceding lessons. Find some examples elsewhere. 

Rule Words from foreign languages used in an English 
sentence ave printed tn Italics. 

Examples.—1. To bea true knight, was to be sans peur 
et sans veproche. 

2. The proper translation of tmeo hominem untus libri is 
not, ‘‘I fear a man of one book,”’ but ‘‘I dread a man of one 
book.” > 

Rule.—WVames of ships and names of newspapers or pert- 
odicals ave commonly printed tn Italics. In a newspaper, the 
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names of other papers are printed in Italics, but its own 
name commonly in small capitals with large capital tnitia!s. 

Examples.—1. The newspaper with the largest circula- 
tion . . . in the whole world is the Daily Telegraph of 
London. 

2. Teachers may have either the Aducational Gazette or the 
National Educator with the PATHFINDER a whole year for 
$1.10. 

Rule.—/x the English Bible, words which were not in the 
original language, but have been supplied by the translator, 
ave printed in Italics. 

Example.—/ am one of them that are peaceable and faith- 
ful in Israel.—(2 Sam. 20: 19.) : 

Rule.—Letters used in algebraic equations ave printed in 
Ltalics. 

Example.—* ?+2%y+)?=6252?. 

Rule.—Siéage directions in plays are printed in Italics. 

Notes.—1. Names of characters before their lines are sometimes printed 
in Italics and sometimes in dark-face type or small capitals. 

2. At the entrance of persons to the stage, names of main characters are 
printed in small capitals; names of subordinate characters or ‘“ supernumer- 


aries’, in common or Roman type; and the rest of the stage directions in an- 
nouncing the manner of their coming, in Italics. 


Exercise.—Take a copy of Shakespeare or of any other 
play and observe the ways in which stage directions are 
printed and report in class any point of interest. 


LESSON “EWEN BY: 
PUNCTUATION. 


Definition.—Punctuation is the art of using the charac- 
ters usually called ‘‘points’’ so as to aid in showing the 
relations of the various parts of written composition and 


making its meaning clear. 


Notes.—1. The word punétuation is derived from the Latin word punétum, 
a dot or point. 
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2. Punctuation is a modern device, developed since the invention of printing. 
No points, or scarcely any, were used in ancient manuscripts. 

3. The purposes of punctuation are almost entirely grammatical and aid 
rhetorical or oratorical delivery only indirectly. For the rules of the old read- 
ing books, ‘At a comma pause long enough to count one; at a semicolon 
pause long enough to count two, etc.,’’ there never was any sufficient justifica- 
tion. 

4. Only a few rules of punctuation are absolute. The choice of points is 
often left to the individual judgment of the writer and not all good writers 
punctuate exactly alike. 


General Rule.— When there is no reason for the use of a 
point, never use one; in case of doubt, use too few points 
rather than too many. 


THE COMMA. 


Importance.—So many and so important are the uses of 
the comma that this one point will require nearly half of the 
whole attention given to the study of punctuation. 

Rule.—Separate by commas all of the members of a series 
of words, phrases, or clauses used in the same construction, 
unless all ave connected by conjunctions. 

Examples.—Disease, folly, sin, and ignorance make phy- 
sicians, lawyers, priests, and educators possible and neces- 
sary. 

2. Formerly culture was to be had only in half a dozen 
centres,—in Athens, Rome, or Alexandria, in Paris, Oxford, 
or Leipsic; but this is true no longer. 

3. There is no easy way of learning what is difficult; the 
unique way is to shut one’s door, say one is not at home, and 
to work. 

4. Birds of darkness are on the wing, spectres uproar, the 
dead walk, the living dream. 

5. Education is emancipation; it breaks down the prison 
walls in which the soul is immured, takes it into the light, 
and bids it soar through the boundless universe. 

6. Is it not a divine privilege to speak a word, to write a 
phrase, to doa deed, which one’s fellow-men shall never be 
willing to forget? 
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Note.—It is the usage of many to omit the comma before the conjunction 
which is often expressed between the last two members of a series; but the 
best authority is against this usage when all the members of the series are of 
equal grammatical rank. The omission of the comma denotes that the last 
two words or phrases are to be taken together as forming one member only of 
the Series. 

Example.—Meat, fruit, vegetables, bread and butter,— 


these are the dishes commonly found on our tables. 

Note.—Even when all the members of a series are connected by conjunc- 
tions, commas may be put before the conjunctions to denote a slow or em- 
phatic succession of particulars. 


Examples.—1. Does not he [a reader of the best books] 
live in serene and enduring worlds, to which nor strength of 
body, nor beauty, nor wealth, nor kingly power can lead ? 

2. Weare not concerned with wood, and stone, and iron, 
but with man. 

3. What thou seest, write in a book, and send it unto the 
seven churches which are in Asia; unto Ephesus, and unto 
Smyrna, and unto Pergamus, and unto Thyatira, and unto 


Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea.—Rev. 1: 11. 

Note.—When two words are connected by a conjunction, they are usually 
not separated by acomma; but a comma may be used before the conjunction 
when one of the words is explanatory of the other, or is strongly contrasted 
with it, or has a different modifier. 


Examples.—1. Impatience and anger will no more im- 
prove thy neighbors than they will prevent its being hot or 
cold. 

2. The osprey, or fish hawk, does not remain in Illinois in 
winter. 

3. Integrity, not shrewdness, makes solid reputation. 

4. I am fond of dogs, and of cats too. 

Exercise.—Write or find two suitable examples under the 
rule and two under each note. 


LESSON TWENTY-ONE. 


Rule.— Words used in pairs take a comma after each pair. 
Examples.—r. There are others who prefer ignorance to 
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knowledge, pleasure to duty, strength of body to intelle@ual 
power, and material possessions to spiritual insight. 

2. The strong man, in the right sense, is also wise and 
good, helpful and loving. 

Rule.—A comma should be placed between two words of 
the same part of speech used tn the same construction without 
a conjunction between them. 


Examples.—1. The journalist’s readers lose the power to 
remember, to think. 

2. Is it conceivable that awkward, undisciplined intellects 
should rightly apprehend the deep sciences ? 

3. The universe is awful, mysterious. 

4. Goethe was the mild-shining, inaudible light. 


Note.—Two adjectives frequently come together without a comma between 
them ; in such cases, however, they are not of equal rank, but the first is 
really a modifier of the meaning of the noun as already modified by the other 
adjective. 


Examples.—1. The unspeakable divine significance lies 
in all things. 

2. The various races of man differ widely by reason of dis- 
similar educational influences. 

Exercise.—Write two sentences under the first rule, two 
under the second rule, and two illustrating the note just 
given. 

Review Exercise.—Rewrite the following sentences and 
place commas where they are needed, giving reasons for so 
doing. 

1. Where shall we find a‘school which simply aims to 
bring all the scholar’s endowments into free full harmonious 
play? 

2. Priceless things alone are good,—genius holiness hero- 
ism faith hope and love. 

3. Wars disasters panics famines plagues outrages scan-~ 
dals form the element in which the journalist thrives. 

4. Whether our special study be theology or law or med1 
cine or pedagogy, that which determines our place and power 
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to render service is knowledge, and the skill that comes from 
knowledge. 

5. Without truthfulness honesty honor fidelity courage in- 
tegrity reverence purity and self-respect no worthy or noble 
life can be led. 


6. In the presence of the highest manifestations of thought 
and love of truth and beauty nothing perfect or divine is in- 
credible. 


7. Christ places the good of life in knowing and loving in 
being and doing and makes it the duty of all to help all to 
know and love to become and do. 


8. What marvelous intellectual work are we not doing? 
9. The best writers may fail to please a capricious public 
opinion. 
10. The best reading brings our own minds into active con- 
scious communion with the mind of the author. 


EBSSON =] WENA =iW.©; 


Rule.—Grammatically independent or parenthetical words, 
phrases, or clauses and all non-restrittive modifiers (whether 
appositive, adjective, or adverbial) are set off by commas, but 
restrictive modifiers of any Class are not so set off. 


Notes.—1. One comma “‘sets off’? a part at the beginning or the end of a 
sentence, but two commas are required to set off a part in the middle of the 
sentence. 

2. A modifier is on-restrictive when the meaning of the word modified by it, 
when so modified, is neither greater nor less than, nor different from, the 
meaning which that word already had alone to a person who knew all its 
meaning. (Such modifiers are used to give information which may possibly or 
probably not be known to readers, though it might be.) 


Examples of Non-Restrictive Modifiers.—1. The soul, 
which makes man immortal, has alone the power to make 
him beneficent and beautiful. 
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2. But man, whose bodily development even is slow, is ca- 
pable of rising to wider knowledge and purer love through 
unending ages. 

3. The young, who are eager and restless, find it difficult 
to work with patience and perseverance. 


4. The rational will, whzch is the educated will, should 
give impulse and guidance to all our thinking, loving, and 
doing. : 

5. Each day Columbus wrote in his log-book, ‘‘ That day 
he sailed westward, which was his course’’. 

6. The great founders of modern science, Copernicus, Kep- 
ler, Bacon, Descartes, Galileo, Newton, and Faraday, were 
Christians. 


7. The electric arc, brighter than any other household 
fight, is an invention of recent years. 

8. Would you not like to visit Minneapolis, where the 
greatest flour mills of the world are situated ? 


g. In the eyes of the old Greeks, who first made education 
a science, a scholar was an idler. 


Note 3.—A modifier is vestyiclive when the meaning of the word modified 
by it, when so modified, is different from the meaning of the unmodified word, 
It is called restrictive because it restricts the meaning of a general term to 
some special application. Logically, it issaid to change the extension of the 
term modified. Non-restrictive modifiers may be omitted and the sentence 
will mean just what it did before, though it will ze// less; but the omission of a 
restrictive modifier will make the meaning different, often making the sen- 
tence entirely indefinite or nonsensical. 


Examples of Restrictive Modifiers.—1. For the gen- 
eral purposes of education, science is learned to the best ad- 
vantage when it is embodied in literature. 

2. He teaches to good purpose who inspires the love of ex- 
cellence. 

3. He who labors to shape his mind to the heavenly forms 
of truth and beauty beholds them ever present and appealing. 

4. Do not ask me to admire where [ can behold neither 
intelligence nor love. 
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5. All chat we possess is qualified by what we are. 

6. Man is a part of all he sees and loves. 

7. There are aspects of our social evolution which sadden 
and depress even the most patriotic and loyal hearts. 

8. The novelist Scott was deeply in debt. 

g. ‘‘ Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars 

Till he had peopled them with beings dr7ght 
As their own beams.”’ 
10. It [religion] constitutes man a dweller in a world where 
mere utility has no place. 

Examples of Independent Parts.—1. He [the poet] 
creates, as Wordsworth says, the taste by which he is appre- 
ciated. 

2. It [money] is, zzdeed, like a god of this nether world, 
holding dominion over many spheres of life and receiving the 
heart-worship of millions. 

3. The scientific spirit, foo, which now prevails, is the foe 
of all pretence. 

4. Now, they who are in a hurry cannot take pains; and 
they who work for money will take pains only so far as it is 
profitable to do so. 

5. The discipline of sorrow, of sorrow of a great and wor- 
thy kind, has a high educational value. 

6. Those schools, zz faé?, in which the greatest number of 
things are taught give, as a rule, the least education. 

7. And, though I am familiar with the serious disadvan- 
tages with which a veader as compared with a speaker has to 
contend, I shall read my address. 

8. ‘‘Whatever bit of a wise man’s work,’’ says Ruskin, 
‘is honestly and benevolently done, that bit is his book or 
his piece of art.”’ 

Exercise.—Write or find five sentences containing non- 
restrictive modifiers, five containing restri@tive modifiers, 
nd five with which parts grammatically independent are 
used. Point out in each case the part of the sentence which 
illustrates the point. 


LESSON TWENTY-THREE. 


Exercise.—Rewrite the following sentences and place com- 
mas where they should be and give your reasons for inserting 
them and reasons for not inserting any in certain sentences. 
Do not mark the commas here in the book, unless you are 
willing to spoil this lesson for future use. 

1. Jacob’s favorite sons Joseph and Benjamin were the 
children of Rachel. 

2. Our son Joseph has gone to school. 

3. Fame as fame is the merest vanity. 

4. They who write for multitudinous readers rise with dif- 
ficulty above the dignity of mountebanks. 

5. The school of course is but one of the many agencies by 
which education is given. 

6. There is nothing in the Universe which exists separate 
and apart from other things. 

7. Homer the greatest poet of antiquity was blind. 

8. The aims which the ideals of democracy suggest are not 
wholly or chiefly material. 

g. It is the aim of education as it is the aim of religion to 
lift us above the spirit of the age. 

10. It is an error and a very common one to suppose that 
education is merely or chiefly a mental process. 

11. Upon the will more than upon the intellectual faculties 
success or failure depends. 

12. There are words that never grow silent, there are words 
that have changed the face of the world. — 

13. The words of Socrates the great deliverer of the mind 
and the father of intellectual culture still breathe in the 
thoughts of every cultivated man on earth. 

14. They who create or preserve for us models of spiritual 
and intellectual excellence are our greatest benefactors. 

15. We must hold since mental culture is serviceable that 
the best is most serviceable. 
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16. The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears. 

17. Iam quite well I thank you. 

18. Yes sir I agree with you. 

19. Will you be at home next week? No sir I shall go to 
Europe. 

20. Pass the bread please. 

21. Let him who can drink poison and touch scorpions 
without harm despise the aid of learning; but for us who 
are not so assisted no cultivation can be too great. 

22. You gentlemen are to be congratulated. 


LESSON TWENTY-FOUR. 


Rule.—A phrase out of its natural order ts set off by com- 
mas. 


Notes.—1. The word fhrase as used in punctuation does not have exactly 
the same meaning as in grammar, but is applied to any short group of words 
not forming a complete clause. 

2. Phrases being usually modifiers, their place in the zatural order is after 
the words they modify; but they are frequently placed at the beginning of 
sentences or elsewhere for rhetorical reasons. 

3. This rule is not applied strictly when phrases placed out of their natural 
order are short and able to be read in close connection without any chance of 
mistaking the meaning. Some writers almost totally disregard the rule ex- 
cept where the displaced part is quite long or is non-restrictive, and so would 
be set off even if it were in its natural order. 


Examples.—1. To those who have uttered themselves in 
public speech, there comes at times a feeling akin to self- 
reproach. 

2. If thou seekest beauty, it is everywhere; if for hideous- 
ness, it too is everywhere. 

3. When opinions take the place of convictions and ideas 
that of beliefs, great characters become rare. 

4. To form a right judgment of a people, as of individu- 
als, we must consider what they are. 

5. For man’s sake was the Sabbath instituted. 
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6. That we are faultless no one pretends to claim. 

7. To the opinions of the vulgar Culture gives no heed. 

Exercise.—Rewrite the following sentences and punctuate 
them corre¢tly. 

1. If having is thy aim consent to be inferior; if being is 
thy aim be content with having little. 

2. As the heart makes the home the teacher makes the 
school. , 

3. In this age when all who think at all turn their 
thoughts to questions of education it is needless to call at- 
tention to the interest of the subject. 

Exercise.—Write five sentences containing phrases placed 
out of their natural grammatical order. 

Rule.—A comma should be placed before a short quotation 
ov any expression that resembles a quotation when tt is intro- 


duced into a sentence without a formal introduction. 

Note.—Such words as thus, as follows, in these words, this speech, the follow- 
ing words, etc., are called formal introductions. Quotations so introduced or 
which are very long are usually preceded by a colon or even made to begin a 
new paragraph, acolon ora colon and a dash being placed after the introduc- 
tory words. Such quotations will be treated further on. 


Examples.—1. Recalling to mind the thoughts and theo- 
ries of many men, I can find nothing better than this, ‘‘ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God.”’ 

2. ‘If a thing is good,’’ says Landor, ‘‘it may be re- 
peated.”’ 

3. Weare, to quote Emerson, 

‘‘ Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing.”’ 

4. The test of genius is, that it calls forth power in the 
souls of others. 

5. ‘‘God,’’ says Matthew Arnold, ‘‘is the eternal power, 
not ourselves, which makes for righteousness. ’’ 

6. Religion addresses itself to the soul and seeks to give it 
that pre-eminence which is the condition of all progress ; for, 
‘“by the soul only shall the nations be great and free.”’ 

7. ‘‘The writing of a single page,’’ says Jean Paul, 
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‘stimulates the desire to learn, more than the reading of a 
whole volume.”’ 

Exercise.— Write five sentences containing quotations not 
formally introduced. 


LESSON TWEEN PYeriy ie. 


Rule.— When a verb or other word, after being once used, ts 
omitted from a following clause or phrase, its place is usually 
indicated by the comma. 

Examples.—Mildness and sweet reasonableness are wom- 
an’s subtlest charms ; wisdom and valor, man’s. Man pre- 
fers thought ; woman, sentiment. He has greater power of 
self-control; she, of self-sacrifice. He is guided by law and 
principle; she, by insight and tact. He asks for power; 
she, for affection. He prefers science and philosophy; she, 
literature and art. His religion is a code of morality; hers, 
faith and hope and love and imagination. 

Exercise.—Point out in the examples just given the 
words of the first clauses for which commas are substituted 
in the second clauses ; also find or compose two other exam- 
ples under this rule. 

Rule.—7he subject should not be separated from its verb by 
any point. 

Examples.—1. To occupy one’s self with trifles weans 
from the habit of work more effectually than idleness. 

2. To be frivolous where there is question of all that gives 
life meaning and value is want of sense. 

3. The facility with which it is now possible to get at 
whatever is known on any subject has a tendency to create 
the opinion that reading up in this or that direction is educa- 
tion. 


Notes.—1. A decided pause must frequently be made before the predicate in 
reading, though no point is placed there; but it must not be forgotten that 
punctuation is for grammatical purposes, not rhetorical. 
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2. This rule must not be taken to forbid setting off by commas non-restrict- 
ive parts which occur between the subject and its verb; zwo commas indicate 
connection of the parts before and after them rather than separation. 


Examples.—1. Right thinking, like right doing, is the 
result of innumerable efforts, innumerable failures. 

2. The world of knowledge, all that men know, is, in 
truth, little and simple enough. 


Exceptions.—1. When the subject ends with a verband the predicate also 
begins with a verb, a comma is placed before the predicate. 

2. When a long subject consists of parts themselves separated by commas, a 
cemma may be placed before the predicate also. 


Examples.—1. As a general thing, the friends whose 
company we enjoy, enjoy ours. 

2. To believe in one’s self, to have genuine faith in the im- 
pressions, thoughts, hopes, loves, and aspirations which are 
in one’s own soul, and to strive ceaselessly to come to clear 
knowledge of this inner world which each one bears within 
him, is the secret of culture. 

Exercise.—Write two examples under the rule, two under 
Note 2, and one illustrating each exception. 


LESSON TWENTY-SIX. 


Rule.— Words, phrases, or clauses contrasted with each 
other or having acommon relation to some preceding or fol- 
lowing part of the sentence are separated by commas. 


Note.—Parts having a common relation to a following part are separated 
from that part as well as from each other. 


Examples.—1. A rich man can buy a wife, but not a 
woman’s love; he can buy books, but not an appreciative 
mind; he can buy a pew, but not a pure conscience; he can 
buy men’s votes and flattery, but not their respect. 

2. The final thought in all work is that we work not to 
have more, but to be more; not for higher place, but for 
greater worth ; jnot for fame, but for knowledge. 

3. We labor to upbuild the being which we are, and not 
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merely to build round our real self with marble and gold and 
precious stones. 

4. The perfect, the best, cannot be seen or touched, cannot 
be grasped, even by the mind. 

5. Philosophy makes us wiser, Christianity makes us bet- 
ter, men. 

6. To be weak isto be miserable, but to be strong is not 
necessarily to be happy. 

Exercise.—Find three examples under this rule. 

Rule.—A comma is often followed by a dash before a wor 
repeated with some new modifier, before words appositive with 
a preceding word, before a phrase or clause repeating a thought 
for the sake of new form or explanation, and before a conclu- 
sion related to several preceding particulars. 

Examples.—1. I crave for truth,—truth athrill with life. 

2. In educating, the end is an idea,—the idea of human 
perfection. 

3. Priceless things alone are good,—genius, holiness, hero- 
ism, faith, hope, and love. 

4. What we are decides our tastes,—it is well with the 
mole in his burrow, it is well with the swine in its trough. 

5. Education is always the result of personal influence. A 
mother, a father in the home, a pure and loving heart at the 
altar, a true man or woman in the school, a noble mind utter- 
ing itself in literature,—these are the forces which educate. 

Exercise.—Form three illustrations of this rule. 

Rule.—Zven where no other rule seems to require them, 
commas should be used to indicate pauses in reading, without 
which the sense might be mistaken, 

Examples.—1. I have beautiful daughters, and sons who 
are good fighters. 

2. He who pursues pleasure only, defeats his own ends. 

3. Some cherries were brought in while the class was re- 
citing, in a six-quart pail. 

4. Advertise for a boy who can open oysters, with a first- 
class recommendation. 
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Note.—The real trouble with some of these sentences is that they are awk- 
wardly written ; butitis the duty ofthe printer or other punctuator, not to 
rewrite the sentences, but to punctuate them so as to bring out their true 
meaning, if possible. 


Exercise.—Write or find some more examples under this 
rule. 


LESSON TWENTY-SEVEN. 
COMMA AND SEMICOLON. 


The semicolon (;) denotes a greater degree of separation 
between two parts than can, in the opinion of the writer, be 
indicated by the comma. 


Rule.—7he parts of a compound sentence, when short and 
closely connected, may be separated by the comma or not at all ; 
but when they are not short or not so closely connected in sense, 
they are separated by the semicolon. 


Note.—The use of the semicolon is more strongly demanded when the parts 
have no conjunctions between them. 


Examples.—1. Whoever loves may hate, whoever thinks 
may doubt, whoever is free may fail. 

2. Thousands can tell what they know, but few can rouse 
to energetic and persevering activity. 

3. Weare strong when we follow our own talent, weak 
when another’s leads us. 

4. Learn to think, and thou shalt easily learn to live. 

5. It is easy to forget one’s Greek or the higher math- 
ematics ; but an intellectual or a moral habit is not easily 
lost. 

6. The young think life long; it is short. They think it 
happy ; it is full of cares and sorrows. 

7. The past was not what it appears to us to have been ; 
the future will not be like anything we can imagine; the 
present is ours, and we should use it to do the highest which 
through us is possible. 
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8. The money we owe enslaves us, the money we own cor- 
rupts us. 

9. The value of culture is great and the ideal it presents 
points in the right direction in bidding us build up the being 
which we are. 

10. Thoughts take shape and coloring from the souls 
through which they pass; and a free and open mind looks 
upon the world in the mood in which a fair woman beholds 
herself in a mirror. The world is his as much as the face is 
hers. 3 

Exercise.—Point out the reason for the use of the one or 
the other point in each example above and prepare three other 
examples. 


Rule.—Clauses which are subdivided bv commas within 
themselves should be separated by the semicolon. 


Note.—This rule applies when any one of two or more co-ordinate clauses is 
subdivided by a comma. 


Examples.—All important, then, is the choice of an 
ideal; for this more than rules or precepts will determine 
what we are to become. 

2. Let the feeble and old put their trust in money; but 
where there is strength and youth, the soul should be our 
guide. 

3. To be able to solve a complex mathematical problem 
may be unimportant; but to have the mental habit of accu- 
rate, close, patient thinking is important. 

4. Whatever else may succeed with us, we all fail in love; 
and in this lies the essential sadness of life. 

5. Were there no diseases, there would be no physicians ; 
were there no folly, there would be no lawyers; were there 
no sin, there would be no priests; were there no ignorance, 
there would be no teachers. 

6. Too soon is the town-boy made self-conscious ; he is 
precocious; all the tricks and devices of civilization are 
known to him; all artifices and contrivances he sees in the 
shop-windows ; the street, the theatre, the newspaper are the 
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rivals of the home, and they quickly teach him irreverence 
and disobedience. 

Exercise.—Write three or four examples under the above 
rule. 


LESSON TWENTY-EIGHT. 


Rule.— When any one of the words as, namely, to-wit, that 
is, for example, viz., i.e., e. g., axd similar expressions in- 
troduces an example, place a semicolon before it. 

Examples.—1. A quotation consists of the words of an- 
other ; as, ‘‘ Give me liberty or give me death”’. 

2. The names of religious se¢ts should begin with capi- 
tals ; e. g., Christian, Catholic, Protestant. 

3. The ancient Greek had four dialects; viz. Attic, Ionic, 
Doric, and A£olic. 

4. Study, says Goethe, how to live; that is, study how to 


make the most of life. 
Note.—Only a comma is sometimes placed before the words given above 
when the examples they introduce are used only parenthetically and are brief. 


Example.—Of the two gases which compose the atmos. 
phere, namely oxygen and nitrogen, only oxygen supports 
life and fire. 

Exercise.—Write three sentences containing each an ex- 
ample, a remark, or an enumeration of particulars intro- 
duced by one of the words named in this rule. 


Rule.— When all the members of a series of expressions 
have a common relation to some preceding or following part of 
the sentence, they ave commonly separated by semicolons ,; com- 
mas are, however, sometimes used when all the members of 


such a series are short. 
Note.—It has already been stated that a comma and a dash is usually placed 
before or after the part to which all the members of such a series are related. 


Examples.—1. To learn many things; to master this or 
that science; to have skill in law or medicine; to acquaint 
one’s self with the facts of history, with the opinions of phi- 
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losophers or the teachings of theologians,—is comparatively 
not a difficult task. 

2. Religion, philosophy, poetry, science,—all bring us into 
the presence of an ideal of ceaseless growth toward an all- 
perfect Infinite. 

3. Students, it has been said, on leaving college, quickly 
divide into two classes,—those who have learned nothing, and 
those who have forgotten everything. 

4. We must keep pace with the onward movement of mind. 
To turn away from this outburst of splendor and power; to 
look back to pagan civilization or Christian barbarism,—is to 
love darkness more than light. 

5. To bea king, to have money, to live in splendor, to 
meet with approval from few or many,—is accidental. 

Exercise.—Write or find three examples under this rule. 


LESSON TWENTY-NINE: 


THE COLON. 


Rule.—7he colon (:) ts chiefly used after words formally tn- 
troducing a quotation, speech, etc. 


Notes.—1. The words thus, namely, as follows, these words, the following 
speech, thts maxim, and many other forms of speech are considered formal in- 
troductions. 

2. When the quotation introduced forms anew paragraph beginning one 
line below the introductory words, a dash also is sometimes placed after the 
colon; but this practice is growing obsolete, the colon only being generally 
used at present in books, newspapers, the Congressional Record, etc., before 
speeches and other quotations formally introduced. 


Examples.—1. Let us make true Emerson’s prophecy : 
“Trade and government will not alone be the favored aims, 
ewe,” 

2. He [the American] is preoccupied by thoughts of busi- 


ness and seems to say: ‘‘ Appreciate my politeness, for time 
is money.”’ 
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3. The hero made answer: ‘‘I am not thine, but free, and 
forever hate thee.’’ 

4. The result of Kant’'s thinking is this: The phenomenon 
alone can be known; the noumenon is not cognoscible, 

5. Herein lies the defect of our education: we are taught 
everything except how to work wisely, bravely, and perse- 
veringly ; how to strive not for money and place, but for wis- 
dom and virtue. 

Exercise.—Write four sentences in which parts are for- 
mally introduced. 

Rule.—Clauses subdivided within themselves by the semt- 
colon ave separated by the colon. 


Note.—This use of the colon is only occasional and is found less than form- 
erly, writers preferring to separate very long sentences into two or more 
shorter ones. 

Examples.—1. We may know aman by the company he 


keeps ; we may know him better still by the books he loves: 
and if he loves none, he is not worth knowing. 

2. By thought, man belongs to the world of intellect; by 
will, to the moral world: his body makes him brother to the 
sluggish clod; his soul gives him companionship with an- 
gels. 

Exercise.—Find one good example under this rule. 

Rule.--A colon ts placed after a clause that ts complete in 
iself but ts foliowed, withoul a conjunction, by some inference, 
ellustration, ov remark. 

Examples.—1. The strongest can not always soar: the 
eagle himself stoops to earth for food and rest. 

2. It is a miserable thing to live in suspense: it is the life 
of a spider. 

3. Worst is not yet: lo, where his coming looms, 

Of Earth’s anarchic children latest born, 
Democracy ! 

Rule.—7he colon ts sometimes placed between clauses gram- 
matically independent but so closely connected tn thought that 
the writer does not want to separate them by the period. 
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Examples.—1. Cowards die many times: the brave taste 
death but once. 
2. A week ago the sparrow was divine : 
The bluebird ae 
Was as the rhymer ere the poet come. 
Exercise.—Find one or two examples under each of the 
last two rules. 


LESSON EEVERSY: 


THE PERIOD. 


Rule.—Put the period (.) at the close of every complete and 
independent sentence which either affirms or denies. 


Note.—The judgment of the writer must often determine whether the 
clauses of a series closely connected in thought shall be regarded as independ- 
ent sentences and separated by periods or as parts of a compound sentence and 
separated by colons, semicolons, or commas. In short clauses, the latter plan 
is generally preferred. 


Examples.—Here is liberty ; here is good will; here is 
willingness; here is invitation to all; here is opportunity, 
beckoning to every faculty of the human soul. 


2. Let not our patriotism run to foolish vanity; let us not 
imagine because our country is great we are also great; let 
us rather dread that in a noble land we ourselves be found 
ignorant and vulgar. 


Rule.—Put a period at the close of the title or description of 
a book on the title-page, at the close of headings, subheads, 
sideheads, and date-lines ; after every abbreviation ; after fig- 
ures or letters used to number examples, remarks, divisions, 
etc.; and after letters expressing numbers by the Roman nota- 
tion. Periods ave also used as decimal points, as ‘ lead- 
ers’ to carry the eye along a blank line in tables of contents 
of books and other tabular work, and as marks of omission to 
denote that a part of the quotation has been left out. 
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Notes.—r1. When the first few words of a sentence in an advertisement are 
printed in capital letters as a ‘‘display head”’, they should not be separated by 
the period from the remainder of the sentence. 

2. Newspaper column heads are not always followed by the period. 

3. Figures or letters used to number the pages of books are not followed by 
the period. 

4. Contracted words, such as don’t and the expressions ist, 2nd, 3d, etc., are 
not followed by periods. 


Examples.—1. Look carefully at the title-pages of a few 
books. 

2. Observe the headings, subheads, and side-heads used 
throughout this book. 

3. Notice the way in which notes and examples are num- 
bered. 

4. Henry VII., king of England, was a son of Henry 
VII., of the Plantagenet family. 

5. See periods used as leaders in the Tables of Contents of 
a few books. 

6. ‘‘ There is in mana higher than love of happiness; he 
ean do without happiness and instead thereof find bleesed- 
ness! . . . . Love not pleasure, love God. 

ie THERE IS NO DOUBT 

that we can furnish the best 
goods at the lowest prices, etc. 

8. Observe the page numbers in dictionaries and several 
other books. 


LESSON PHIKTY-ONE. 


Rule.—Use the interrogation point (?) after every divect 
question. 

Examples.—1. What are numbers? Do we not turn 
from a thousand chattering daws to listen to one nightingale 
singing to its love alone? 


2. You will dine with us to-night ? 

Note.—A question given in the exact words of the questioner is called 
direct ; when not so given, it is called zmdivect and requires no interrogation 
point. 
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Examples.—1. (Indirect) When Demosthenes was asked 
what makes an orator, he replied, ‘‘ Action, action, a¢tion.’’ 


2. (Indirect) I can easily find out who zs the strongest man 
among you. 


3. (Direct) Had the question been, ‘‘ What makes a man ?”’ 
the answer should have been the same. 


Notes.—1. When two marks are required after a single word, as after the 
word man in the last example, the question arises, Which should be placed 
within the other? Decide by observing which thought is included in the other 
and place the sign of the included thought within the other sign. Inthe exam- 
ple referred to, the question is quoted, or included within the quotation. But in 
the sentence, Who used the expression, ‘‘ Those who trust us, educate us’’? 
the quotation is included asa part of the question and the quotation mark is 
placed inside. 


2. When the markof interrogation is placed at the end of a sentence or 
clause, any period, semicolon, or colon which the construction or meaning of 
the sentence would otherwise require at the same place is omitted. 


Examples.—1. Observe that no comma is placed after the 
last interrogation mark in the preceding note. 


2. They hear heavenly voices asking, Why stay ye on 
earth, unless to grow? (Though this sentence as a whole is 
declarative, no period is placed at the close, because the 
question with which it closes requires an interrogation point 
at the same place.) 

Note.—When the question form is used to express surprise or other strong 
feeling, it may be followed by the exclamation point instead of the interroga- 
tion point. 

Example.—Are republican institutions fatal to noble per- 
sonality? Are the people as little friendly to men of moral 
and intellectual superiority as they are to men of great 
wealth ! 


Note.—An interrogation point inclosed within marks of parenthesis (?) is 
frequently placed after some word or expression to denote irony or to question 
the truth of such word or expression. 

Example.—We heartily recommend them as excellent 
young (?) men. 


Exercise.—Write or find one example illustrating each 
point under the rule and the notes given in this lesson. 
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EESSON THIREY-T Wo. 


Rule.—7he exclamation point (/) ts placed after any word, 
‘phrase, or clause expressing strong or sudden feeling. 


Note.—The point is placed after a single word when it is considered a com- 
plete exclamation or expression of feeling in itself; but when the interjection 
is merely introductory to a phrase or clause, the whole of which is required to 
express the feeling, the point is placed only at the end of that phrase or clause. 
Usually, we place the mark after a single interjection only when a pause 
would be made there in reading. 


Examples.—1. Ah! let us learn to see things as they 
are, 

2. Heavens! how is it that always we find something good 
in books on education and so seldom anything of it in teach- 
ers? 

3. O blessed age! Minds awaken, sciences bloom,-—it is a 
joy to be alive. 

4. Oh, how I suffer ! 

5. Alas both for the deed and for the cause! 

6. Alas, poor Yorick ! 


Note.—Exclamations consisting of the same word several times repeated 
take commas between the words and the exclamation point only at the close. 


Examples.—1. Ha, ha, ha! 2. Why, why, why! How 
did you ever get here? 3. Well, well, well! Who would 
have thought it? 


Note.—The word oh! expresses surprise, pain, or sorrow and often has the 
point immediately after it; the word O is used to introduce a wish, as the sign 
of address, and as an expletive introductory word unnecessary toethe sense 
and should never have the point immediately after it, though not very careful 
punctuators sometimes use it so. 

Examples.—1. Oh! you have hurt yourself. 

2. Oh, nature! or, what is nature? Ha! Why do I not 


name thee God ? 
3. If I forget thee, O Jerusalem! let my right hand forget 


her cunning. 

4. Let not poverty or misfortune or insult or flattery or 
success, O seeker after truth and beauty! turn thee from thy 
divine task and purpose. 
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Note.—If an exclamation is equivalent in itself to a complete clause not 
gram matically connected with what follows, the next word begins with a capi- 
tai: but if it seems connected in thought, the next word does not begin witha 
capital. 


Examples.—1. Humph! Who made the pig? 

2. Fool! the ideal is in thyself, the impediment too is in 
thyself. 

3.. . . . then, alas! youth is gone, forever gone, and 
we have ceased to be ourselves. But oh! I can remem- 
[Dera eae 

4. ‘*Stern law-giver! [Duty] yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace.”’ 
Note.—Just as in the case of the interrogation point, no other point is re- 


quired at the place occupied by the exclamation point, even though one would 
otherwise be required there. 


Examples.—1. Several examples may be found above. 

2. ‘Had I but lived! ’’ cried Obermann. 

3. If you ask, How long? they answer, Until we die! 

4. And upon what slight causes success or failure seems to 
depend! . . . . What patient, persevering effort is re- 
quired to form character, and what a little thing will poison 
life at its source ! 

5. Alas}. . . whata poor thing! 


Note.—The exclamation point is sometimes placed after an ironical state- 
ment or after a statement of some surprising, horrible, or absurd thing ! 


Examples.—1. What a great benefactor this miser is! 

2. Christendom lets the Turks kill many thousand inno- 
cent Christians ! 

Exercise.—Form or find one or two additional illustra- 
tions under each note given here. 


LESSON THIRTY=1 FREE: 
MARKS OF PARENTHESIS AND BRACKETS. 


Rule.—/ncidental words of exclamation, references, or any 
matter merely thrown into a sentence and not a necessary part 
of it should be inclosed within marks of parenthesis ( ). 
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Notes.—1. Stage directions in plays are sometimes inclosed in marks of 
parenthesis and sometimes in brackets, [ ], directions at the end of a line be- 
ing sometimes set off by one bracket only, [. 

2. Expressions from the audience in reports of speeches are inclosed either 
in matks of parenthesis or in brackets. 

3. Aside from the marks of parenthesis themselves, their use makes no 
change in the punctuation of a sentence. Any mark which, were the par- 
enthesis left out, would be required at the point at which it is inserted, should 
be placed after the last mark if the parenthetical part belongs with the first 
part of the sentence (as is usually the case), or before the first mark if the 
parenthetical part belongs with the latter part of the sentence. If the part 
within the marks of parenthesis forms a complete statement, a direct quest- 
ion, or an exclamation, the proper mark is placed within the marks of paren- 
thesis ; otherwise, no mark is placed within those of parenthesis. 


Examples.—tr. Let us (since life can littie more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man. 


2. The well-known exclamation in the acting play of 
Richard the Third (Act IV., Scene 4)— 
‘‘Off with his head! so much for Buckingham.”’ is not 
found in Shakspere. 
3. Mr. Palmer (dem., Ill.) interrupted Mr. Hoar to ask, 
Cte: 
4. But your Last Leaf renews its green, 
Though, for the laurels on your brow 
(So thick they crowd), ’tis hardly seen. 
5. Nay, thou’rt so rich, keep two or three 
For (is it ?) me. 
6. ‘‘Say, Obed, wut you got? 
(He’ll have some upland plover like as not.) 
Wal, them’s real nice uns, an’ll eat A 1.’’ 
7. Each hating t’other (moves it to tears or laughter ?) 
Because he thought him sure of hell hereafter. 
8. Galatea (from behind curtain c.). Pygmalion! 
Pygmalion (after a pause). Who called? 
g. A new boat has been ordered from the Bath (Maine) Iron 
Works. 
10. I have concluded that the democratic party has neither 
the capacity nor the disposition to relieve the people. [Re- 
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publican laughter.] The same is true of the republican 
party. [Democratic laughter. ] 

Rule.—L£xplanatory words and corrections put into quota- 
tions, not by their own author, but by an editor or quoter are 
always tinclosed within brackets. 

Examples.—1. ‘‘I have heard him [Lord Palmerston] 
say that he occasionally found that they [foreign ministers] 
had been deceived by the open manner in which he told them 
the truth.” 

Exercise.—Make or search out other examples illustrating 
all points in this lesson. 


LESSON THIRTY-FOUR: 


THE DASH. 


Rule.— Zhe dash (—) is used before and after a parenthet- 
ical part to indicate a greater degree of separation than thai 
mmaicated by commas and less than that denoted by marks of 
parenthesis. 


Notes.—1. The closeness or the remoteness of the relation of a parenthetical 
clause to the rest of the sentence in which it occurs and the consequent choice 
of the method of setting it off are to be decided by the judgment of the writer, 
and writers may differ. 


2. Use thecomma or any other point together with the dash only when such 
point would be required at the same place in the sentence if the parenthetical 
part set off by dashes were omitted. 


Examples.—1. The lives of warriors—‘‘of those who 
waged contention with their time’s decay ’’—are alone wor- 
thy to be written. 

2. Inthe end it is this little band—this intellectual aris- 
tocracy—who move and guide the world. 

3. And so there are individuais—and they are born to 
teach and to rule—for whom to live is to grow. 

4. Hence, even when he is old,—if he has lived for what is 
great and exalted,—his mind is clear, his heart is tender, and 
his soul is glad, 
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5. Whatever we make of ourselves, then,—whether farm- 
ers, mechanics, lawyers, doctors, or priests,—let us above all 
things have a care that we are men. 

Rule.—A dash is placed at the end of an unfinished sen- 
tence; atany point where a sudden or unexpetted charge in 
construction or thought occurs; and where tt is desired to ex- 
press hesitation or unusual deliberation or emphaticaliy long 
pauses in speaking. 

Examples.—t. Still I knew that his love for mie—his 
love—well—no matter. 

2. He was under the sofa when— 

But Alec waited to hear no more. 

3. Why, no; I’m notcrying Lena. What makes—Oh! 
but yes you are, mamma. 

4. I peeped—I don’t suppose I should! 

5. The battalions were drawn up to see—what ? 

6. ‘My friends’’, said he, ‘‘my friends, I—I—’”’ But some- 
thing stifled him, and he could not finish the sentence. 

7. I gave one glance at his face, and—yes—it was Ru- 
pert. 

Rule.—7he dash is placed between words repeated for rhe- 
torical effect ; after a side-heading when the paragraph begins 
on the same line; before the name of an author given tmmedt- 
ately after a quotation; and where, in crowded print, a de- 
cided change of subject ts made without beginning a new line. 

Examples.—1. I have been to blame—to blame. 

2. Every lesson of this book illustrates the second point of 
this rule. 

3. The wise man will esteem above everything and will 
cultivate those sciences which further the perfection of the 
soul.—/flato. 

4. Ithaca tp. & mfg. city, xX of Tompkins Co. N. Y. tp. 
pop. 2, city pop. 9.—one of the Ionian isls. Medit. sea, 44 [) 
pop. 10, chief town Vathi. [Gazetteer style. ] 

Exercise.—Write or find two examples under the first 
rule, three under the second, and three under the third. 
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LESSON “THIRD Y-EIv ae: 


Rule.— Zhe dash is used to denote the omission of a part or 
the whole of a proper name or other word when, for any rea- 
son, tt ts aestrable not to have it printed in full. 

Examples.—1. I am Dr. , and that bottle contained 
some quinine and iron for a patient. 

2. This happened at the little village of C——. 

3. heard the disappointed robber mutter, ‘‘D—n my 
luck! ”’ 

Rule.—A short dash is used between two numbers to indt- 
vate a series tncluding with them all intervening numbers. 

Examples.—1. Read pages 112-136. 

2. This happened in the period 1837-1863. 

Rule.—A period and a dash are placed after the date of 
each dispatch printed in the newspapers. 

Example.—Lonpon, Jan. 2.—The colonial office publishes 
the following telegrams, etc. 

Rule.—/x market reports, the dash ts placed after the name 
of each commodity. 

Example.—Sr. Louis, Jan. 2.—Cattle—Receipts, 2000 ; 
market steady to strong. 

Rule.—A dash, usually preceded by a comma, is placed 
after a series of words or expressions which together form 
the logical subjett of a verb and which are afterward summed 
up in a single word. 

Example.-—A mother, a father, in the home, a pure and 
loving heart at the altar, a true man or woman in the school, 
a noble mind uttering itself in literature, which is personal 
thought and expression,—these are the forces which educate. 

Rule.—Any series of words, phrases, or clauses which have 
alla common relation to some preceding or following part of 
the sentence are usually separated from that part by a comma 
and a dash. 

Example.—Consider the kind of world college boys make 
for themselves, the things they admire, the companions they 
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find pleasant, the subjects in which they take interest, the 
books that delight them,—and one great cause of the failure 
of education will be made plain; for though they are sent to 
school to be taught by professors, their influence upon one 
another is paramount. Instead of helping one another to see 
that their real business is to educate themselves, they per- 
suade one another that life is given for common ends and 
vulgar pleasures. 


Rule.—7he dash is often used where some such word as 
namely or that is zs zmplied or where a following clause ts an 
explanation of, proof of, or a second way of stating that which 
has just been mentioned before. 


Examples.—1. What remains then but the ideal which I 
have proposed ?>—‘‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God? "’ 


2. Is not this the first word the Eternal speaks ?>—‘‘ Let 
there be light.”’ 


3. The great underlying principle of democracy,—that 
men are brothers and have equal rights, and that God clothes 
the soul with freedom,—is a truth taught by Christ, isa 
truth proclaimed by the Church. 


Aneel ts do our work like men,—till the soil, build homes, 
refine brute matter, be learned in law, in medicine, in the- 
ology ; but let us never chain our souls to that they work in. 


5. Yet, if we make money and its equivalents a life-pur- 
pose—the end and aim of all our earthly hopes—our service 
becomes idolatry, and a blight falls upon the nobler self. 


6. But in this highest kind of man, in whom soul—that is, 
faith, hope, love, courage, intelle¢t—is supreme, we Ameri- 
cans, who are on the crest of the topmost waves of the 
stream of tendency, are not rich. 


Exercise.—Find or make two examples under each rule 
given in this lesson. 
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LESSON UCERORY2 si 
THE APOSTROPHE. 


Rule.—7he apostrophe (’) is used to denote the omission of 
letters in contractions, in possessive case forms and in the 
plurals of letters, figures, and signs; and tn dates expressed 
by two figures only. 

Examples.—1. For praise, that’s due, does give no more 

To worth than what it had before. 

2. ’T'was gold instructed coward hearts 

In treachery’s more pernicious arts. 
3. A wit’s a feather and a chief’s a rod ; 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
4. Many thousands crossed the plains in 1850, ’51, and ’52. 
5. First of November ’Fifty-five ! 

Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers the famous day and year. 


THE HYPHEN. 


Rule.—7he hyphen (-) ts placed between the component 
parts of compound words. 

Note.—No word is hyphenated unless each of its parts is a whole word 
when standing alone. Many such compounds, however, are written as single 
words without hyphens. Some words in which the hyphen was formerly used 


have it nolonger. The only way to be sure of any certain word is to consult a 
good dictionary. 


Examples.—1. Blacksnake, blackboard, bookkeeper, rail- 
road, shorthand, steamboat, sunshine, freemason, outspo- 
ken, schoolmaster, handcuff, glasswork, and typewriting are 
written as single unhyphenated words. 

2. Glass-snake, black-letter, free-hand, fair-spoken, school- 
teacher, hand-hole, and short-handed are hyphenated. 

3. Supper table, minute hand, maple leaf, ill health, com- 
mon law, free will, hand rail, bulletin board, need not be 
joined in either way into a single word. 
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Note.—All the above examples are taken from Webster’s International 
Diétionary, which seems to be the authority acceptable and accessible to the 
greatest number of scholars and students. 


Rule.—Of two derivatives of the same spelling but different 
meaning, the one whose meaning is literal (not figurative) ts 
distinguished by the insertion of the hyphen after the prefix. 

Examples.—Re-creation, recreation; re-mark, remark ; 
re-form, reform ; re-collect, recollect. 


Rule.—WVames of numbers from twenty to one hundred 
(excepting multiples of ten) and also fractional names derived 
from tens and hundreds of thousands, millions, etc., are writ- 
ten with hyphens. 

Examples.—Twenty-five; one hundred seventy-six ; five 
thirty-fourths ; five hundred sixty-two ten-thousandths. 


Rule.—Numerals compounded with other words take the hy- 
phen after them. 

Examples.—tThree-legged, hundred-handed, four-tined, 
ten-foot pole, one-horse wagon. 


Rule.—4 whole phrase is sometimes hyphenated into a 
made-for-the-occaston adjective. 

Examples.—1. A never-to-be-regretted occurrence. 

2. The official admitted the fact with a peculiar what-are- 
you-going-to-do-about-it look on his face. 

Rule.— When a word ts divided at the end of a written or 
printed line, the line ends with a hyphen. 

Note.—A syllable must never be divided at the end of a line. 

Examples.—Many may be found in any book. 

Rule.—-Dittionaries use hyphens to separate syllables of 
words except where marks of accent are placed at the ends of 
syllables. 


Note.—Heavier hyphens are used to mark the division points in compound 
words. Some new dictionaries use double hyphens ( =) for this purpose. 


Examples.—Re-nun/’ci-a’tion, rock’ = pig’eon, ref’or-ma’- 
tion. j 

Exercises.—Write examples illustrating each rule and 
sub-division in this lesson. 
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LESSON THIRTY-SEVEN. 
MARKS OF QUOTATION. 


Rule.—At the beginning of every primary direct quotation 
two inverted commas (‘‘) ave placed and two apostrophes (’’) 
are placed at the close. 


Notes.—1. A primary quotation is one not included within another. 

2. A quotation is said to be dzvect when it is given in the exact words of the 
speaker or writer. When the substance of the meaning is given without the 
exact words, the quotation is called zzdzveéi and no marks are used. 

3. When a quotation is broken into two or more parts by the intervention of 
words not a part of itself, each part must be separately inclosedin marks of 
quotation. 

4. A clause, a phrase, or even a single word, though not forming a complete 
sentence, may be inclosed within marks of quotation to show that the exact 
words of the author quoted have been used so far. A word mentioned merely 
as a word is often thus inclosed. In the cases mentioned in this note, the 
quoted words or phrases do not begin with capital letters. 


Examples.—1. ‘‘It isa pleasant and a glorious thing,’’ 
says Horace, ‘‘to die for one’s country;’’ and no line of 
ancient poetry has evoked a more universal response. 

2. He [the American] cannot take recreation without apol- 
ogy, as though he should say, ‘‘I beg pardon, but my health 
or my wife’s requires this of me.’’ 

3. This is the meaning of the Greek word ‘‘ patriotism ;”’ 
it is the love of the fathers; of their thoughts and hopes; of 
their deeds and aspirations. 

4. The men of culture have failed conspicuously in con- 
duct. They are unable even to subdue ‘‘the great faults of 
our animality.’’ 

5. Wecan but repeat the poet’s lament for Italy :— 

‘Italia! oh, Italia, thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame.”’ 

6. What an imperishable odor is there not in those “ pig 
propositions ’’ in which he gives us the materialist and utili- 
tarian theory of the world. 
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7. ‘‘No true luxury, wealth, or religion,’’ says Ruskin, 
‘is possible to dirty persons.’’ 

Rule.—A direct? quotation within another direct quotation ts 
inclosed within single marks. 


Examples.—1. ‘‘ The everlasting NO had said; ‘ Behold, 
thou art fatherless, outcast, and the universe is mine.’ ”’ 

2. ‘‘Thou wilt have no mystery and mysticism,’’ he ex- 
claims; ‘‘ wilt walk through this world by the sunshine of 
what thou callest the truth, or even by the hand-lamp of what 
I call attorney-logic, and ‘explain’ all, ‘account’ for all, or 
believe nothing.’’ 


Rule.— Words which the writer himself considers incorrect 
but wses in imitation of the language of some other person or 
locality ave inclosed in marks of quotation. Titles of books, 
chapters, essays, etc., may be thus inclosed or else printed in 
ftalics. 

Examples.—1. The inhabitants are largely ‘‘rustlers”’ 
and ‘‘ greasers’’. 

2. Adelbert Bancroft, only a ‘‘tender-foot’’ in these re- 
gions, seemed completely ‘‘locoed’’ by the turn affairs had 
taken. 

3. His chapter on ‘‘ The God of Metaphysics,’’ in which, 
etc. # 

4. Burns wrote beautiful pictures of humble life in his 
Cotter’s Saturday Night. 


Rule.— When there are reasons for the use of two marks 
at the same place in a sentence, the sign of the included thought 
7s placed within the sign of the including thought whenever one 
thought may be said to include the other. 


Note.—Applying the general rule just given to certain special cases, we 
may make the following particular statements of it: 

1. When the final part of a quotation is a question, the interrogation point 
stands inside the double apostrophe. 

2. When the final part of a question is a quotation, the interrogation point 
stands outside of the double apostrophe. 

3. When the final part of an interrogative sentence is an interrogative quo- 
tation, one interrogation point only is used. 
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4. When the final part of an interrogative sentence is an exclamatory quo- 
tation, the exclamation point is placed inside and the interrogation point 
outside of the double apostrophe. 


5. When the final part of an exclamatory sentence is an interrogative quota- 
tion, the interrogation point is placed inside and the exclamation point outside 
of the double apostrophe. 


Exception.—For the sake of neat appearance, any one of the four gram- 
matical points (the comma, the semicolon, the colon, and the period) is put 
before marks of quotation when required at the same place in the sentence. By 
some excellent authorities, however, this exception is allowed only in the 
cases of the comma and the period. 


Examples.—The five examples illustrate in order the five 
points under the note just given. 


1. ‘*To imagine we could do some worthy thing if we but 
had a proper field is the mark of imbecility. Are not God 
and his universe with thee? ”’ 


2. When Demosthenes was asked what makes an orator, 
did he not reply, ‘‘ Action, action, action ”’ ? 

3. Would his answer have been the same had the question 
been, ‘‘ What makes a man? ’”’ 


4. Who wrote the famous lines, ‘‘ Charge, Chester, charge! 
On, Stanley, on!’’? 


5. How much may be gained by never stopping to ask, 
‘“Who will help us?’’! 


Rule.— When a quotation consists of two or more para- 
graphs, the inverted commas should be placed at the beginning 
of each paragraph, but the double apostrophe should be placed 
only at the close of the last paragraph. 


Examples.—Find examples of such long quotations in 
reports of speeches, ete. 


Exercises.—Write a sentence containing a direct quota- 
tion beginning with a capital, a sentence containing a quota- 
tion broken into two parts, a sentence containing a short 
quoted phrase not beginning with a capital, a sentence con- 
taining a quotation within a quotation, and a sentence con- 
taining the title of a book. 
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Pe SoON] PHIRAY-EIGHT. 
THE CARET. 


The caret (A) is used in manuscript only and indicates the 
place at which letters, words, or sentences which the writer 
has omitted by mistake or afterward desires to add should be 
inserted. Make sure of the correct pronunciation of the word 
caret. 


THE DLERESIS. 


_ The dizeresis (*" ) is used over the second of two adjacent 

vowels to indicate that they are to be pronounced in separate 
syllables, the latter not joining with the first to form a di- 
graph or a diphthong. 


Notes.—1. A hyphen is also often used between the two vowels to be sepa- 
rated instead of the dizresis over the second one and for the same purpose. 

2. When one syllable ends in a vowel and the following syllable begins with 
the same vowel, their belonging in separate syllables is always indicated in 
one of the two ways just given; when the two vowels are different, their sepa- 
rate use is sometimes but not always thus indicated; when, however, the two 
adjacent vowels are sometimes used together as a digraph or diphthong, their 
separate use should always be indicated. 

3. The dizresis is used also as a diacritical mark to indicate certain sounds 


of letters. 

4. The dizresis is used in German to indicate certain modified sounds of 
vowels, and German names printed in English should either have such vowels 
marked with the dizeresis or should have the same sound indicated by an ¢ in- 
serted after each vowel thus marked in German. 


Examples. — Cooperate, preexisting, reentrant, aerial. 


Gen. Blucher or Gen. Bluecher, Konigsberg or Koenigsberg. 
MARKS OF REFERENCE. 


The asterisk (*), the dagger (+), the double dagger ({), 
the section (7), the parallel (||), and the paragraph ({]) are 
used in the body of a page in the order named to call atten- 
tion to notes at the bottom or in the margin indicated by the 
same respective marks and referring to the words or sentences 
by which the marks in the body of the page are placed. 
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When more than six foot-notes or marginal notes are placed 
on one page, the seventh mark of reference is the double 
asterisk (**) and all the other marks are likewise doubled in 
turn to refer to further notes. 

Instead of these old marks of reference, figures or letters 
are sometimes used and are usually placed just above and to 
the right of words to which the notes refer in what is called 
‘superior ’’ form, as}, 2, 3, etc., or 4, >, ¢, etc. Sometimes 
they are placed within marks of parenthesis just after the 
words to which the notes refer, as (1), (2), (3), ete. 

Examples.—Many examples may be seen in text-books, 
periodicals, histories, and reference Bibles. 


DITTO MARKS. 


Ditto marks (‘‘) are used to indicate the repetition of 
words used in the line just above without printing or writing 
them again. 

Examples.—Number of male pupils in school, 186. 

Secomfetia lem Se wise 155. 


BLANKS. 


To indicate places in printed forms in which names, dates, 
sums of money, or anything else is to be inserted to make 
the document complete, blank spaces are left, with the line to 
be written on indicated by straight printed lines or by rows 
of periods, which are called ‘‘leaders ’’ when used for this 


purpose. 
NAMES OF BOOKS. 


Books made of sheets of paper folded only once, making 
two leaves or four pages to a sheet, are called folios; when 
the sheet is folded twice, making four leaves, the book is 
called a guarto,; another fold makes eight leaves from the 
sheet and the book is called an offavo ; another fold makes 
sixteen leaves from the sheet and the book is called a z6mo ; 
still another fold makes thirty-two leaves from the sheet and 
gives the book the name 32mo. By doubling a sheet twice 
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and then folding into thirds, a z2mo is formed. By looking 
carefully at the inside of the back of an ordinary book, just 
at one end, the number of leaves made from a single sheet 
may be counted and the name of the book thus found. If 
the sheets were always of the same size, the pages of all 
quartos would be of the same size, those of all octavos of the 
same size, etc. The commonest size of paper is 20 inches 
by 24 inches; but this size is not always used and the exact 
size of a page cannot therefore be determined from the name 
of the book. 

Exercises.—1. Inspect some books and name them from 
the folding of the sheets. 

2. An octavo has sixteen pages printed ona sheet, eight 
on each side of the unfolded sheet; fold a sheet of paper 
three times and find which pages you would put on each 
side, if you were the printer, so that the numbers will come 
in order when the sheet is folded and cut. 


POON THI TY-NINE. 
LETTER-WRITING. 


Importance.—No student can afford to fail to learn an art 
so easily acquired as that of writing letters in correct form ; 
for one’s ability is usually judged by the letters he writes. 
We know the writer of a poor letter is neither a thorough 
scholar nor a well-trained business man, while the writer of a 
good letter is presumed to be both. First impressions are 
very important; second impressions are important too. 
They who would make good first impressions on their corres- 
pondents and continue to make other good impressions must 
learn to write good letters. 

Definitions.—A J/efter is a written message addressed to 
some person or persons. 

Letters of Friendship are those which pass between friends 
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and relatives and which are understood to be prompted 
wholly or principally merely by interest in each other’s wel- 
fare. 

Business Letters are those which have to do with affairs 
of trade or relate to any transaction connected with occupa- 
tions followed for gain. 

Letters of Formality or Courtesy are the customary forms 
through which messages relating to social intercourse are 
transmitted. 

Materials.—1. The selection of paper depends somewhat 
upon the writer and somewhat upon the purpose of the let- 
ter. Fora business letter, a person who is established in a 
trade or profession and is likely to have frequent occasion to 
write business letters should have printed ‘‘letter-heads ”’ ; 
that is, sheets of paper with a neat announcement or adver- 
tisement of his business at the top, with his post office ad- 
dress and a blank for the date just below it. Flat sheets or 
paper about 8 inches by 10 inches are most frequently used 
in business correspondence; note-paper about 6 inches by 9 
inches is also used, either in single sheets of that size or in 
double sheets folded either at the side or at the top. 

For letters of friendship, paper of either size may be used ; 
but, if any printing at all be used, it should be very brief 
and not in the nature of an advertisement of the writer’s 
business. 

White paper is nearly always used in business correspond- 
ence and is always in good taste for any purpose; ladies 
may, however, use tinted paper and gentlemen may possibly 
do so in letters of friendship. Strong colors should not be 
used. 

The quality of the paper should be good in all cases; for 
better writing can be done on good paper, and coarse paper is 
likely to produce the impression that your taste is no better 
than you1 paper. 

2. The envelopes should be of as good material as the pa- 
per, of the same tint, and just large enough to admit easily 
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letter-paper foided once from bottom to top and then nearly 
one-third of its width from each side, or to admit note-paper 
folded one-third of the way from the bottom and one-third of 
the way from the top. Note-paper with which square en- 
velopes are used needs to be folded but once. 

3. The size and style of the pen to be used is a point 
where many disagree. Simply be sure that you are using 
what you think is a good pen and one with which you can 
write the plainest writing. Penmen frequently use fine pens, 
but business men generally use coarser ones. Fountain pens 
are coming into much use by those who write a great deal. 
The pen with which the copy for this paragraph is written 
has been in use eight years and almost every day for all pur- 
poses, to the total exclusion even of lead-pencils, and is as 
good as ever. 

4. Use freely-flowing black ink. Some use writing fluids 
which are not black at first but soon turn black. For a 
fountain pen, thinner and thicker inks should be tried until 
one is found which flows well and not too fast. It is usually 
a mark of lack of culture to use inks of bright colors. Red 
ink looks ‘‘ green ’’ when used to write a letter. It has a cer- 
tain use in book-keeping and should be left for that purpose. 


EE SoON LORTY., 
STRUCTURE OF THE PARTS. 


In this lesson and the following one, the structure of the 
ordinary letters of friendship and business will be considered, 
the special forms of letters of courtesy being reserved for 
later consideration. 

I. 7he Heading is the part which names the place at 
which the letter is written and the date of writing. It may 


a 
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be partly printed. It is placed about two inches below the 
top of the sheet, arranged to occupy one, two, or three lines, 
according to the space and the number of words composing 
it, and is so written as to extend just to the right edge of 
the paper. When the paper is ruled in the ordinary way, the 
first line of the heading should be written on the first ruled 
line. When the heading consists of more than one line, the 
second line should begin a little to the right of the begin- 
ning of the first line, and the third line, if any, should begin 
just as far to the right of the beginning of the second as 
that is to the right of the beginning of the first. The head- 
ing should not be allowed to extend any farther toward the 
left edge of the paper than is made necessary by the length of 
the lines when neatly arranged. 

The punctuation of the heading consists of commas used 
between the parts and a period at the close. It should be 
observed that the name of a month and the number of the 
day of the month are regarded as a single part and no comma 
is placed between them. 


Examples and Exercise.—Study the following model 
forms, reading again from the first of the lesson and observ- 
ing how each remark is illustrated in the examples 


sD trent lige 


SEIS eee 1900. 


G20 ey 
Ucce'Yorhe ffaneeaty f F169 6. 


BoLewprntheDadicm, 
GLAM YY Le 2 4, /GO2. 
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Il. The Address is the part which names the person to whom 
and the place to which the letter is to be sent. It is practically 
the same as the address which is afterward to be placed on the 
outside of the envelope, but may not be as full, some particulars 
of the outside address being omitted. There are good reasons 
for writing it, even though it is all placed on the envelope too. 
First, it gives evidence to the recipient that the communication 
is intended for him, evidence which the unattached envelope does 
not give. Also, it enables the Dead Letter Office to forward the 
letter to the proper person in case of accidental defacement of the 
outside address. 

In ordinary business letters and in most letters of friendship, 
the address begins within from half an inch to an inch from the 
left edge of the paper and on the next line below the last line of 
the heading, the distance from the left edge at which it begins 
being the same as that to be left as a margin along the left edge 
of the whole letter. It usually occupies two lines, the second line 
beginning a little to the right of the beginning of the first line; 
three lines may be used for a long address. 

The first line usually consists of the name of the person ad- 
dressed, preceded or followed by a title of courtesy; and the 
second line gives the post office address. The post office address 
may be omitted when the person addressed is at the same post 
office as the writer. The address should be punctuated with 


commas between the parts and a period at the close. 

In official-letters and in letters of friendship, the address is 
sometimes placed at the close of the letter and should then begin 
on next line below the signature; in letters to familiar friends it is 
sometimes omitted altogether. 

Ill. The Salutation is the greeting of love, respect, or courtesy 
which immediately precedes the body of the letter. It usually 
begins at the left side of the paper directly below the first line 
of the address and at the same distance from the edge; though it 
may begin on the next line below the last line of the address and 
a little farther toward the right, as it certainly should when there 
is only one line in the address. 

When the salutation consists of only two words, each should 
be capitalized; when it has three words, the middle one should 
not be capitalized, unless it is a proper name. 

The salutation may be followed by a comma and a dash, or a 
colon and a dash, whether the body of the letter begins on the 
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same line or one line lower than the salutation; or, the dash may 
be omitted when the colon is used. 


£xamples.— 
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Exercises.—Write heading, address, salutation, and first line of the 
body of fiye letters described as follows: 

i. A letter from a small post office to another, written by a young 
fady to an older friend. 

2. A letter from 2518 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., to a guest of the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, by a young man to an older gentleman. 

3. A letter from a student at college to the pastor of his home church. 

4. A letter from a young man in the Rookery Building, Chicago, to 
his mother in Peoria, Il. 

5. A letter to a brother in Carnegie, Pa. 


iE SDON POR TY-ONE. 


IV. The Body of a letter is the part which conveys the 
message. It /usually begins just below the end of the salu- 
tation; but it sometimes begins just after the salutation and 
on the same line, especially when the address is long. The 
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margin on the left should be kept of the same width through- 
out the letter as that indicated by the position of the ad- 
dress. No margin should be left on the right-hand side, but 
the writing should be continued to the very edge or as nearly 
as possible without crowding the words. 

When anew subject is introduced or a new division of a 
long subject is taken up, a new paragraph should be formed ; 
that is, the first sentence of the new division should begin on 
the next line below the ending of the last sentence of the 
former division and should begin twice as far from the left 
edge of the paper as the other lines. This arrangement of 
the beginning of a new paragraph is called an zxdentation. 
The division into paragraphs depends upon the judgment of 
the writer. Paragraphs are of no certain length but neither 
should a new paragraph be begun where there is no division 
in thought nor should two quite distinct subjects be run into 
the same paragraph. This subject may be studied by obser- 
vation in any book. 

The whole letter should be neat. Plain, unornamental 
penmanship is best. Your writing must, above all, be legi- 
ble. It is unwarrantable egotism to impose upon your cor- 
respondents illegible scrawls, as if to say, ‘‘ My time is too 
valuable to spend in writing plainly, but you may easily 
spend yours in studying my marks.’’ If your reputation is 
already completely made, people may excuse your poor 
writing ; but if you are striving by every honorable means 
to gain a good reputation and to advance in your business, 
you cannot afford to write poorly. 

Use good language and little nonsense; be careful not to 
write anything you do not mean or which is so silly or unre- 
fined that you would be ashamed to have it brought up forty 
years later. 

V. The Complimentary Close is an expression of courtesy, 
respect, or affection with which the letter ends. The vari- 
ety of words used for this purpose is great. Only the first 
word should begin with a capital and a comma should follow 
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this part. The complimentary close should be placed one 
line below the body of the letter and, if short, should stand 
about equally distant from either edge of the paper. 


VI. The Signature should be on the line below the compli- 
mentary close and is best written so as to end at or near the 
right edge of the paper. 

Unless your name is Smith, try to make the signature the 
plainest part of the letter, especially when you write to a 
person not quite well acquainted with your writing. And it 
might be well to write your name plainly, even if it is Smith; 
for names are the hardest words in a letter to guess at. They 
are often unfamiliar; they are spelled according to no rule; 
and the context gives no clue to them, as it frequently does 
to other words. Besides, natural egotism has a tendency to 
make people act as if they thought names so familiar as their 
own are (to them) must be easily read by everyone. 

It is true that bank cashiers and others who sign many 
checks, drafts, etc., often practice writing peculiar signatures 
which are entirely illegible but which are very difficult to 
imitate and thus may serve as a safeguard against forgery ; 
but it is senseless for a person to imitate this practice without 
purpose, and especially is it so to put such signatures at the 
close of letters to strangers. Study to write your name so 
plainly that you know people can read it. 


Do not forget to put a period after each initial and one at 
the close of the signature. 


The signature should never be omitted, for a letter which 
has not been claimed or which has gone astray can be re- 
turned to the writer from the ‘‘ Dead Letter Office’’ only 
when the writer’s name is given in full. 

A person ig very ignorant who prefixes J/r. or any other 
title to his own signature. It is, however, allowable and 
advisable for a lady to place before her signature in a letter 
to a stranger the title A/zss or Mrs. inclosed within brackets, 
in order that the reply may be correctly addressed. 
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Examples.— 


Exercises.— Write the outlines of the introduction and 
conclusion of five letters, omitting all but the first line of the 
body. 
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LESSON FORTY TWO. 
FOLDING, DIRECTING, AND STAMPING. 


To fold a sheet of letter paper to fit an ordinary envelope, 
fold first from the bottom to the top or far enough to fit the 
envelope, bring the lower corner exactly to the left edge ot 
the paper above, hold it there with one hand, and crease 
the fold down evenly by moving the other hand down and 
away from the point held at the left edge; then make equal 
_ folds from right and left so as to make the sheet just wide 

enough to fit the envelope. 


If the fingers are not perfectly clean, the fold should be 
pressed down with one of the nails or with a paper-knife or 
other instrument. The folded sheet should neither fit tightly 
in the envelope nor yet too loosely, but neatly both ways. 


To fold to fit an ‘‘ official ’’ envelope, it is only necessary to 
fold from the bottom up nearly as far as the envelope is wide 
and then the rest of the sheet down from the top to this 
point. 


Note-paper should be folded in the way last described to fit 
an envelope as long as the paper is wide; when the paper is 
wider than the envelope is long, fold once from the bottom to 
the top and once in the other direction ; to fit a large square 
envelope one fold from bottom to top is enough. 


The Outside Address, or superscription, should be placed 
on the envelope before the letter is inclosed. The first line 
consists of the name and title of the person addressed and 
should be placed about in the middle of the envelope; that 
is, at equal distances from the top and bottom and extending 
as far to the left as to the right. When there must be four 
lines, the first one should, of course, be placed a little higher 
than when only three lines are used. This first line closes 
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with a comma, the second line begins farther toward the right 
and ends with a comma, the third line begins still farther 
to the right (by the same distance) and is followed in like man- 
ner by the fourth, if so many lines are used. This makes the 
slant such that all the beginnings of the lines would just 
touch a straight line slanting down from left to right. 
Never more than four lines are thus placed and often only 
three are so placed, any additional direction being written 
in the lower left-hand corner. It is a neat arrangement to 
have the last line end just at the lower right-hand corner. 
The lines following the first give the post office address. 

Now place the folded letter into the envelope, putting the 
folded edge in first. 


Seal the letter by moistening the mucilage and then press- 
ing the flap firmly with clean fingers or something else 
clean laid upon it. it is best to use a damp sponge in a little 
dish to moisten the envelopes, especially when there are 
many. Seal before stamping. 


Place the proper stamp right side up in the upper right- 
hand corner just a little distance from each edge, and no- 
where else. When many stamps are to be affixed they 
should be moistened by means of the damp sponge; when 
only a few are to be used, touch the tongue rather to the spot 
on the envelope where the stamp is to be placed than to the 
mucilage on the back of the stamp, for zt zs cleaner and 
tastes better. Where many stamps are used, the sheets of 
stamps may be rolled from side to side, quickly pulled to 
pieces as thus rolled, and used in strips of ten stamps each. 


Now the letter is ready to mail. Put it in the post office, 
in the box at the door of the office or on the street corner, or 
give it to the mail-carrier. It will be sent at the first oppor- 
tunity. Mail is usually ‘‘made up’”’ in a railroad town 
about half an hour before the time for each mail-train 
and, if you have occasion to send a letter a few minutes only 
before train-time, it must be mailed on the train. 


ELIE 
el 
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Exercises.—Write a letter of friendship of not more than 
two pages, using appropriate materials and putting every- 
thing in the proper form, fold, direct the envelope, inclose 
the letter (not sealing but folding the flap inside), bring to 
the class, and deliver to the teacher. Do your best to havea 
letter perfect in form and style and sensible in contents. 


LESSON FORTY aEICE te 
MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 


It is well to have one’s own name printed in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope. A letter not delivered to 
the person addressed will thén be returned without being 
sent to the Dead-letter Office. The request, ‘‘If not called 
Otel lyse eee eee GAYS; OUUTI COME ese. ee eee eee es 
will secure a prompter return. Such a request may be wre 
ten as well as printed. 

Sealed letters are returned without extra charge; circulars 
and catalogues are returned only when requested ; packages 
are returned at the discretion of the post master, and the 
sender may have them by paying return postage. 

A letter will not be forwarded unless it bears at least one 
two-cent stamp. A letter over weight but having one stamp 
will be sent on and the excess of postage collected from the 
person to whom it is addressed. 

A letter weighing one ounce or less will require two cents 
postage; over one ounce will require four cents; over two 
ounces, six cents, etc. 

Never write anonymous letters. 

Do not begin your letter with any old worn-out phrase, but 
begin at once to write what you want to tell. Make no apol- 
ogies for the letter. 

Write as you would talk ; do not make yourself ridiculous 
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by an unusual formality in writing. Write accoraing to tne 
person addressed and according to the subject. 

Answer all letters, unless it is impossible or the letters 
are disrespectful. All business letters should be answered 
promptly. Be sure to keep unanswered letters where they 
will not be forgotten. 

Many business men copy all of the letters they send out 
by means of a letter-press and preserve the fac-simile copy. 

Write all the letters: you please when you are angry or 
otherwise excited—but don’t send them. Burn them up be- 
fore anyone else gets a chance to see them. 

Do not write on a postal card anything you are not willing 
for everybody to know. 

Do not use a title with your own name; suchas, Mr., 
Miss, Hon., Rev., etc. 

Exercise.—Each gentleman in the class will write a letter 
offering his services as a farm laborer; each lady will write a 
letter offering her services as a dressmaker’s assistant. Make 
these letters sensible in matter and perfect in form. Deliver 
them to the teacher at the xecitation hour. 


LESSON FORTY-FOUR. 


SPECIAL LETTERS. 


A Letter of Introduction, whether it makes a social or a 
business introduction, should be given only to one in whom 
you have well-grounded confidence. It should be short and 
clear, should not be sealed, and should have written in the 
lower left-hand corner of the envelope the words, ‘‘Intro- 


” 


GUUREIG NEE AB ok cared ere eneerces eee a ea ie cca 
A Letter Acknowledging Receipt of Money should be very 
short and should state the amount received and the account 
on which it is credited. 
An Order for Goods should be very short, except that it 
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should describe exa¢tly the goods desired, a separate line 
generally being used for each item. 

Remittances should be made in the form of drafts, checks, 
post office money orders, express orders, or in registered let- 
ters or packages. The letter accompanying a remittance 
should state clearly on what account the sender desires it to 
be applied, especially when he owes different accounts to the 
person to whom the remittance is sent. When a bill is re- 
turned together with a remittance for its exact amount in 
payment of it, no letter need be written. The creditor will 
understand that the bill has been returned to be receipted, 
will receipt it, and return it again to you. 

A Letter of Congratulation is easy to write. Do not make 
it long or extravagantly flowery and do not mix the congrat- 
ulation with unpleasant things. 

A Letter of Condolence is hard to write. Simply express 
sympathy and nothing more and that not at great length nor 
with reference to any of the details connected with the grief 
except such as are of a cheering kind. 

Telegrams have to be short, for long ones cost too much; 
but they must not be cut so short that the meaning is not 
made clear, 

Exercises.—Write two letters to-day, one of them an or- 
der for books or merchandise and the other an application to 
a board of directors or to a board of education for a position 
as teacher in the schools under their charge. Do not grow 
tired of writing letters as a class exercise unless your former 
efforts have been faultless. 


DESSON FORAY AE 
SOCIAL FORMS, 


The short communications of formality and courtesy used 
to facilitate the intercourse of polite society are somewhat 
different from ordinary letters. They are written wholly iu 
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the third person, have the name of the writer included in the 
body, and are not signed. Their forms are somewhat defi- 
nitely fixed by usage and do not allow much expression of 
the individuality of the writer. A few of the commonest 
forms are given and discussed. 


Invitations, Acceptances, and Regrets.—A note of in- 
vitation to attend some social gathering should state clearly 
the nature of the event, the time of meeting, and also the place, 
unless that will readily be understood to be the residence of 
the person or persons issuing the invitation. To indicate 
that a reply is desired, the letters R. S. V. P. may be written 
at the bottom of the note. These words are an abbreviation 
of the words Repondez s'il vous plait, meaning, Reply if you 
please. 

A note of acceptance should always be sent in answer to 
an invitation to a dinner; but a note of acceptance is not 
necessary in response to any other invitation, unless the form 
of the invitation indicates that one is desired. 


A note of regret should be sent whenever it is impossible 
to accept an invitation of any kind. Such a note should be 
sent as promptly as possible and should state in a few words 
the reason for declining the invitation, if such reason can 
easily, courteously, and honestly be given. Invitations to 
dinner require prompter attention, perhaps, than any others. 
Those who invite havea right to know whether all invited 
guests can attend, in order that their places may be filled or 
atrangements be made for a smaller number. 


When a small number of friends are invited and it is con- 
venient to see them personally, notes are often dispensed 
with altogether and invitations and replies are given orally. 


Examples,—1. Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Hamilton request the 
pleasure of the company of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Downs at 
dinner Wednesdav. March twenty-fifth, at half-past five 
o’clock. 
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2. Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Downs accept with pleasure the 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Hamilton to dinner 
Wednesday, March twenty-fifth. 


3. Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Downs regret very much to say 
that the illness of their little daughter will prevent their 
accepting Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton’s kind invitation to dinner 
on Wednesday, March twenty-fifth. 


4. The Misses Jane Woodley and Harriet James request the 
pleasure of your company at the home of the latter Thurs- 
day evening, January sixth, from eight to twelve o’clock to 
meet a few friends. [Or for whatever purpose or entertain- 
ment may be proposed. } 


Request for a Lady’s Company.—In this country, it is 
usually allowable for a gentleman to request the privilege of 
the company of a lady with whom he has already become 
acquainted, either to meet her at home or to accompany her 
to some entertainment. A note is used for this purpose when 
it is not convenient for the young man to make the request 
in person—or when he is afraid to do so. Such a note should 
always receive a prompt and courteous reply unless its form 
or the circumstances make it amount to an insult to the lady, 
in which case no answer should be sent. No lady should 
hesitate to refuse unwelcome company, but a refusal should 
be as kind as truthfulness will permit. Yet the reply should 
sometimes be such as to let the young man know (if he is 
bright) that the invitation need not be repeated. (See Ex. 3.) 


Examples.—1. Mr. James Sample requests the company 
of Miss Josephine Lewis to attend the concert of the Schu- 
bert Quartette next Saturday evening, October 18, at eight 
o’clock. 

2. Miss Lewis acknowledges the receipt of Mr. Sample’s 
kind invitation and accepts the same with pleasure. 


3. Miss Lewis has received the kind invitation of Mr. 
Sample and regrets to say that she can not accept it. 
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4. Miss Lewis thanks Mr. Sample for his kind invitation 
and would gladly accept it but that other arrangements 
already made for the same evening will prevent. 

Wedding Invitations.—These are written or printed and 
are always in the form of a request from the parents or nearest 
friends of the bride for the presence of the person addressed 
at the marriage of their daughter [or other relative] to the 
groom at a certain time and place, usually at the residence of 
the person or persons issuing the invitation or at some 
church. The invitation is usually inclosed within two en- 
velopes, the inner one of as fine material as that of the invi- 
tation itself and having on it the names only of the person 
or persons for whom the invitation is intended and the outer 
one less fine, with the full post office address of the person 
invited or of the head of the family invited. 


Example.— 


Wr. and ra. 4. C6. Gaaterw 
reqguerl four prcatnwce 
at the marriage of thein daughter 
. Anion 
ee 
fomer J. OPER 
JIucaday earning, Januory 25th, 896, 
BOTA MG ens, 
pouthshle, Bad. 


Exercise.+Write any kind of a letter the teacher may 
think best or spend the recitation hour in a written review or 
examination on the term’s work. 
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LESSON GOR DY sie 


Wedding Announcements.—Sometimes a printed note 
or card is issued after a marriage stating the fact and date of 
the marriage and the time and place at which the new couple 
will be ‘‘at home’’ to receive their friends. This plan is 
often used when only a few could be invited to witness the 
marriage ceremony, yet the parties wish to have a large num- 
ber of friends feel that they have not been forgotten. 


Example.— 


Wn. Jamen J. Weatern. 
Mier Qeisna Caatinn, 
Hanrted, 

Jucaday, January 28th, 1846, 


Poth sidle, Gicdk. 
At home 
After February rsth, 
Northboro, Ind. 


Visiting Cards.—These are the shortest of all communi- 
cations. 

When making a formal call, the caller hands a card to the 
person who opens the door, and inquires for the person for 
whom the call is intended. When that person is not at 
home, the caller leaves a card with one corner turned over to 
denote a call in person. When no one is found at home, a 
card so broken is left in the card-holder or under the door. 

A person going away for a long absence makes a final call 
on friends, or at least sends to each a card when time to call 
is not allowed, and writes in a lower corner of the card the 
letters P. P. C., Pour prendre conge, meaning, ‘‘io take 
heave,”’ 
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In society where considerable formality is used, as in large 
cities, a person attending a party or reception should hand a 
card to the servant or usher who receives him at the door and 
should leave one in the card receiver. 

Cards are sometimes sent to all calling acquaintances to 
announce the return of a person who has been for some time 
out of the city. They are also often used as a convenient 
means of introduction to strangers, especially by agents rep- 
resenting well-known firms. 

Public Entertainments.—Persons interested in public 
entertainments such as commencements, open meetings of so- 
cieties, etc., often send out finely printed programs or special 
invitations to attend, to friends whom they wish to remem- 
ber, inclosing a card with each program to show by whom it 
- was sent. The receipt of such favors should be acknowl- 
edged by recipients who can not attend, with good wishes. 

Exercise.—Again write a letter of any kind specified by 
the teacher or spend the hour ina general review, oral or 
written. 


LESSON FORTY-SEVEN. 
. GENERAL REVIEW. 


Each group of ten questions is such a list as the writer 
would select for a final examination. If the student wishes 
to use them most beneficially, he will not read them until 
near the close of the term and will then test his knowledge 
of the subject as follows : 

1. On Monday of the last week of the term, take exactly 
one hour in which to write with pen and ink answers to the 
first group in the regular form of an examination paper. 
Preserve the paper without making any changes in it. 

2. On Tuesday, do the same with the second list. 

3. On Wednesday or Thursday, take in the same manner 
one hour for each of the remaining two lists. 
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4. Come to the last recitation on Thursday and spend the 
hour in correcting and grading under the direction of the 
teacher the four papers you have thus prepared. 


Me 


1. What is Orthography? What does it include? 

2. What rule of spelling governs the correct form o each 
of the following derivatives: farried, producing? 

3. Give the full form and the meaning in English of the 
abbreviations z. e. and WV. B. 

4. Write a check on a bank, but do not sign it. 

5. Write a sentence containing a series of words used in 
the same constru¢tion. 

6. Write a sentence containing a phrase out of its natural 
order. 

7. Punctuate the following: The money-world is visible 
material external the world of the soul of the better self is 
invisible spiritual vital. 

8. Write correctly the following : what is man what ought 
he to be what is his chief business in life has he a destiny in 
life if so has his conduct in this life a bearing upon his future 
state 

9. What'is a letter? Write the beginning of a letter as 
far as the first word of the body. 

10. Get some one to select and pronounce to you twenty 
fair test words and write those words. 


ia: 


1. What constitutes authority in orthography? What is 
the proper function of a dictionary ? 

2. How do English nouns form their plurals? 

3. Name four classes of first words which should be writ- 
ten with capital initials. 

4. Name four uses of Italics. 
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5. Write a sentence containing two or more pairs of wore 
used in succession. 

6. Write a sentence containing a short quotation. 

7. Punctuate the following: Man and not the school sys- 
tem is the true educator and to believe that machinery so 
powerful within its own sphere is also able to form worthy 
men and women is a gross superstition. 

8. Use marks of parenthesis properly in a sentence. 

g. Name the parts of a letter. Write the closing part of a 
letter. 

10. Get some one to select and pronounce to you twenty 
fair test words and write those words. 


1000 


1. What is the first general rule of spelling ? 

2. Write the correct plurals of two words ending in o and 
of two foreign nouns used in English. 

3. Name four classes of zmportant words that should be 
written with capital initials. - 

4. Define punctuation. 

5. Write a sentence containing a restrictive modifier and 
underline that modifier. 

6. Punctuate the following: They found States they build 
cities they create wealth they discuss all problems they try 
all experiments they hurry on to new tasks and think they 
have done nothing while aught remains to do. 

7. Give one use of the semi-colon and write an example. 

8. Name three uses of the dash and illustrate one. 

g. State briefly how to fold a letter. Write a superscrip- 
tion, or outside address. 

10. Write twenty test words at dictation of some friend. 


IV. 


1. What rules apply to final e ? 
2. How is the possessive form of a noun written ¢ 
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3. Write a sentence in which turee capital ietters are used, 
each for a different reason. 

4. What is the general rule for punctuation ? 

5. Write asentence containing a non-restrictive modifier 
and underline that modifier. 

6. Punctuate the following: It is the aim of education as 
it is the aim of religion to lift us above the spirit of the age 
but in attempting to do this they who lose sight of what is 
true and beneficent in that spirit commit a serious blunder. 

7. Give one use of the colon and write an example. 

8. Write correctly a sentence containing a direct quotation. 

9g. How isa paragraph made? When is a new paiagraph 
made? Write an invitation to dinner. 

to. Write twenty test words at dictation of some friend. 


COURSE OF PRACTICE 
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Business Correspondence. 
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INERODwe CAO Rye 


T will be observed that no. special form of arrangement has been fol- 
lowed in the illustrations of the different letters, etc., shown on the 
succeeding pages. It is intended that the teacher shall select that 

form of heading, address, salutation and complimentary closing which 
most nearly meets his individual views and preferences. 

The forms illustrated on pages 64, 66, 67, 70 and 73 are standard, and, 
perhaps, show a sufficient variety for all classes of letter writing. The 
forms shown in the following pages are more particularly intended to 
represent typewriting arrangements, but we would suggest that teach- 
ers adopt a certain style for both typewritten and pen written letters, 
after having acquainted the student with the various arrangements 
heretofore illustrated. 

In addition to the examples for different kinds of letters given, we 
suggest to teachers that a series of letters, giving the history of the 
correspondence pertaining to some business transaction or incident, will 
prove valuable to the student. Tor instance, beginning with a letter 
ordering goods, follow by a letter in return asking for references; the 
letter accompanying shipment of goods with invoice; acknowledgment 
of receipt of goods by buyer; remittance of check in part payment, less 
discount; letter of seller requesting payment of balance; letter of buyer 
requesting extension of time, with response by the seller; and so on 
through a series of incidents which the teacher can arrange in infinite 
variety and variation. The teacher should endeavor particularly to 
cultivate the ability to express thought freely on paper, and there is 
nothing which will produce this ability so quickly as extensive prac- 
tice. A free discussion of the conditions existing in the various trans- 
actions and incidents of a business will not only prove very interesting 
to students, but instructive and of great practical benefit. 


“She is like her note. You’d know her by the letter that she wrote. 
’Tis always so; letters all blots, though finely written, show a slovenly 
person, Letters stiff and white bespeak a nature honest, plain, upright.’’ 

Wila Wheeler Wilcox in Maurine, 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Business men often write very poor letters. They ought 
to write good ones. The drills herein are intended for the 
use of schools that are striving to train up the best kind of 
business men and women, They may be used separately or 
taken, a little at a time, in connection with the regular 
lessons of the body of this book. All that has heretofore 
been taught in regard to letter-writing should be learned 
before beginning this special course of drills. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 


A valued correspondent, a principal of a business college, 
suggests the following outline: 


(1. Clearness, or perspicuity ; 
2. Conciseness; 
Requisites for | 3. Completeness; 
a 4 4. Good form; 
Business Letter. | 5. Correct rhetoric; 
| 6. Correct spelling; 
| 7. Business matters only. 


This outline is almost self-explanatory and is well worth 
the student’s consideration. A business letter cannot be 
good if it is not so written that its meaning is perfectly clear. 
Yet it should stop short at the point of clearness—should be 
concise. But in striving for conciseness nothing belonging 
to the business treated should be omitted—the letter should 
be complete; In form, it should comply with the best 
established usage. The arrangement of its sentences should 

Bi 
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be good. Wrong spelling is unpardonable, unless the writer 
wishes to confess that he is ignorant. Finally, general news 
and matters of personal interest should form no part of the 
letter. Business correspondence should be kept separate 
from these. 


VARIATIONS IN FORM. 


While the forms given in the body of this text-book are 
the ones preferred by the writer, it is by no means to be 
understood that all other forms are condemned. Indeed, a 
few are thought especially worthy of mention. 

A correspondent of high educational position and rep- 
utation insists that the body of a pen-written letter should 
always begin on the same line with the salutation, for the 
purpose of saving space; while the first paragraph of a type- 
written letter should begin on the next line below the saluta- 
tion, not just below the end of the salutation nor at any 
indefinite place, but.at 10 on the scale of the machine, at which 
place also all other paragraphs and the second line of the 
address should begin. Most authorities, however, direct 
that the first paragraph of the body begin after or below the 
end of the salutation. 

Another correspondent insists strongly that it is much 
preferable to place the comma rather than the colon after the 
salutation when the body of the letter does not follow on the 
same line, and the comma and the dash rather than the 
colon and the dash, when the body of the letter does begin 
on the same line with the salutation. These forms are al- 
lowed by most authorities, but are preferred by a few only. 

In looking over many letters from a large number of 
careful school workers, a dozen variations in position and 
punctuation of the salutation were found, Here, asin many 
other minor points, strict uniformity is not to be expected, 
and we should not condemn variations arbitrarily, provided 
some neat and definite form is used; on the other hand, it is 
best for the student to adopt some form he is sure is good, 
and use it without variation until it becomes habitual. 

As another correspondent suggests, the beginning of the 
first line of the address, the beginning of the salutation, and 
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the beginning of all lines in the body of the letter, except 
the first lines of paragraphs, should be at the same distance 
from the left edge of the sheet, thus securing a margin of 
uniform width. 

Also, the first line of each paragraph (excepting the first 
paragraph) should begin at the same distance from the 
margin as the second line of the address. 

In addressing a young lady who is a stranger, the writer, 
disliking the salutation ‘‘ Dear Miss” and finding ‘‘ Dear 
Madam” not appropriate, uses no salutation, but begins 
the body of the letter on the line below the address, keeping 
the same slant. 


Example : 


Miss Lizzie Morey, 
Joyville, Wis. 


Your recent inquiry, ete. 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS, 


Some minor matters are here touched which have not 
been clearly stated heretofore: 


1. Addresses.—The proper address for an unmarried 
lady is ‘‘Miss”; for a number of unmarried ladies, 
“Misses”; for a married lady, ‘ Mrs.”; for a number of 
ladies, any or all of whom are married, or whose station is 
unknown, ‘‘Mesdames”’, usually abbreviated ‘‘ Mmes.”’; for 
a boy, ‘‘Master”’; for a gentleman who has no particular 
title of rank, office, or courtesy, ‘‘Mr.”; for a number of 
gentlemen, ‘‘ Messrs.”’, an abbreviation of the French ‘ Mes- 
steurs”’: for a gentleman who holds a seat in Congress or 
the State Legislature, or has some other office of considera- 
ble importance, ‘‘Hon.’’; for a physician or the holder of a 
doctor’s degree from some literary institution of high rank, 
‘¢Dr.”; for a minister, usually, ‘‘Rev.,” ‘‘Rt. Rev.,” ete. 

Address the bearer of more than one degree or title by 
his highest one only. Many degrees, titles, etc., are some- 
times used with the name of an author on the title-page of a 
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book or in a catalogue, but only for advertising purposes, 
as a means of indicating his claim to scholarship and 
authority. 

Do not place a title both before and after a name in an 
address; as, <‘Rev. J. M. Dodge, D. D,”; ““Dr Ne i 
Everest, M. D.”; ‘‘Mr. O. P. Freeman, A. M.”, or ‘‘ Mr. 
R. 8. Greene, Esq.” 

It is considered barely permissible to address the wife of 
a physician as ‘‘ Mrs. Dr. Hurst”, but it is certainly never 
allowable to address a professional man as ‘‘ Mr. Dr. Hurst”, 
‘¢Mr. Prof. James’, etc. If a lady is herself a doctor, the 
form should be ‘‘ Dr, Mary Kane.” 


2. WSalutations.—The salutation ‘‘ Sir” is used only in 
a strictly official or very formal letter; ‘‘ Dear Sir” is better 
for ordinary business letters. ‘‘ Dear Sirs” or ‘‘Gentlemen” 
is the proper form of salutation for more than one gentleman 
in a business letter; the salutation ‘‘Gents”’ is not gentle- 
manly. The business salutation for an unmarried lady may 
well be omitted, though she may be addressed ‘* Dear 
Madam” in the same way as a married lady. For more than 
one lady, the salutation should be ‘‘ Ladies’, if any saluta- 
tion isemployed. As we approach more familiar salutations, 
there is scarcely any limit to the number of variations allow- 
able. ‘Titles used as salutations; as, ‘‘My dear Colonel,” 
should not be abbreviated. 


3. Dates,—The practice of writing the forms Ist, 2d, 
8th, etc,, in the date line is obsolete among good business 
writers. They are more frequently used in the body of the 
letter. When used, observe that the proper forms are 
made by placing st after 1, d after 2 and 3, and th after all 
other figures. 

In answering a business letter, always state its date, 
This is to enable your correspondent to refer quickly to the 
copy to refresh his memory. 


4, Signatwres.—Ladies who fancy the use of their 
initials instead of first names should be especially careful to 
prefix to their signatures (Mrs.) or (Miss); otherwise they 
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will probably have letters addressed ‘‘Mr. A. B ” and 
will have no real right to take them from the post-office. 

In writing a letter in the capacity of an official of the 
government or as an officer or representative of any society, 
corporation, or firm, it is proper and advisable to add to the 
signature the official title or designation. 

The abbreviation & should not be used in ordinary 
sentences, but is generally used in addresses and signatures 
of firms. 


5. Higures.—Use figures only in date lines, and in 
writing sums of money. 


6. Copying.—Letters are copied for the purpose of 
furnishing reliable evidence, in case details are afterward 
forgotten or disputed. All important letters should be 
copied. Fac-simile letter-press copies are best. The 
memory can not be relied upon to recall many details of 
correspondence, but it is easy to testify that such copies are 
correct. 


7. Plainness.—Never try to be ‘‘smart” or rhetorical 
in a business letter. 


TELEGRAMS, 


Telegraphic messages should be short but clear. The 
writer should study the Spartan art of putting most clearly 
the most meaning into the fewest words. 

Telegraph companies furnish blanks on which to write 
messages. Jill in the heading and write the address just as 
in a letter. Then write the message and sign your name. 
No charge is made for the address or the signature, but for 
the message itself. A certain charge is usually made for any 
message not exceeding ten words, and an additional charge 
for each word in excess of ten. Each part of a hyphenated 
compound word is counted an entire word. A lower charge 
is made for a night message, to be delivered next morning. 

To be quite sure that the message has been transmitted 
correctly, it is necessary to pay an additional fee to have it 
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‘‘ repeated”; that is, sent back from the receiving operator 
to the operator who first sent it. 

Many senders of numerous telegrams use a ‘‘ code’, —a 
system of abbreviations in which single words stand for whole 
sentences. Hach person who is expected to either send or 
receive such messages has a copy of the whole code. This 
plan is especially serviceable when the cost of transmission 
is great, as in sending cablegrams across the ocean. Various 
other kinds of cipher language are used to guard the 
secrecy of messages. 

It is not necessary to form sentences grammatically, pro- 
vided the words used convey the sense clearly. 


Example: 


Atkinson, Mo., Jan. 10, 1900. 


W. A. Olmstead, 
182 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send immediately four Webster's Inter- 


national, unindexed, Adams Express. Collect here. 


A. H. Adams. 


Exercises.—1. Write a telegram containing three state- 
ments, but not exceeding ten words. 

2. You will give B. L. Barber a position at ninety dollars 
a month, provided he can begin next Tuesday and work six 
months. Say so in ten words. 

3. You do not know why OC. J.-Crandall has not arrived 
this afternoon to begin work as expected. You wish to 
know whether he will come as soon as possible and, if so, 
when he will arrive. You will not want him if he cannot be 
here on Thursday or sooner. Wire him a sufficient message 
in ten words. 


4. Order by telegraph of D. K. Dietrich, Barnett, Iowa, 
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five gallons of chocolate ice-creain and ten gallons of vanilla 
ice-cream to be sent on the next train. 

5. Reduce the following to ten words: I intended to 
stop off at your place last night, but business compelled me 
to come here. I expect to return to-morrow morning and 
bring our friend Sam with me. 

6. Write a business telegram in regard to the boot and 
shoe trade, containing four distinct statements. See that 
the four thoughts are not incongruous, but have a clear rela- 
tion to the line of business named. 

7. The same, in regard to crop reports. 

8. The same, in regard to an explosion of the boat upon 
which you have just been traveling and from which you have 
escaped unhurt. 

9. Write a telegram containing five two-word expres- 
sions, each of which conveys a clear thought. Make each 
thought have a reasonable connection and relation to the line 
of business you write about. 

Note to Teacher.—Such exercises may be continued 
indefinitely. Require students to prepare a few messages 
entirely of their own invention. 


ORDERS. 


The matter of chief importance in ordering goods is to 
make perfectly clear what is wanted. If the firm of which 
you are ordering publishes a catalogue in which the different 
articles are numbered or otherwise designated for the pur- 
pose of convenience in ordering, use the plan which is pro- 
vided. Otherwise, describe clearly the goods desired. If 
you will accept goods somewhat different from your first 
choice, in case that cannot be obtained, state your second 
choice also. 

Take a line for each item when goods are described. 

If a remittance is sent as advance payment, state the fact 
and the amount. If no remittance is sent, state the terms 
of payment on which you wish to buy the goods, —whether 
C. O. D., on account, or thirty days’ time, etc. This need 
not be mentioned when the terms are already well under- 
stood between the parties. The way in which goods are to 
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be shipped should also be stated when there are different 
ways available and they are not equally advantageous. 
State whether to ship by mail, express, or freight, and by 
what road, boat-line, or express company. 


Example: 
Carrollton, Iowa, Jan. 15, 1900. 


Barnett Bros., 
Chicago Il. 


Dear Sirs : 
Kindly send by C. & R. I. freight the following 
goods : 
200 bu. Wisconsin Burbanks Potatoes, 
4 bbls. Jonathan Apples, 
2 doz. Pineapples, 
10 bunches Bananas. 


All of the above are to be in good condition, and are to be 
billed at your lowest prices for cash payment. We will remit 
upon receipt of the goods. Do not ship the potatoes if the 
price has gone beyond 45¢ per bushel, 

Yours truly, 
Grocer Bros, 


Exercises—1. Write an order to EK. L. Eldon Co., New 
York, N. Y., for five kinds of dry goods. 

2. Write an order for six different books. Order from 
a real catalogue if possible. 

3. Write an order for six different agricultural imple- 
ments. If you can find the address of some real company, 
write the order to them. 

4, Write an order for a stock of candies for a small 
confectionery. 

5. Order clothing to fill up stock. 

6. Order furniture for a plain house. 

7. Make such other orders as your teacher may direct. 
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To secure orders is the final object of all business methods. 
Orders are the life of all trade. Therefore, when orders 
come, show by your actions that you appreciate them. It 
is well to answer with care and promptness every letter of 
inquiry, for such a letter may lead to business; but even 
more necessary are care and promptness in filling orders, for 
this is not only the best way of securing more business, but is 
business in itself. The best answer to an order is to fill it 
exactly without an hour’s delay. When even a short delay 
is necessary for any reason, word should be sent as soon as 
the order is received, stating that it has been received and 
will have your prompt attention. 

When the goods have been properly packed and shipped, 
a letter inclosing bill or giving invoice should be sent. 


Example: 
159 South Water St., Chicago, Ill., 
Jan. 16, 1900. 
Grocer Bros., 
Carrollton, Iowa. 


Dear Sirs: 

In compliance with your valued order of yesterday, 
we ship you to-day by C. & R. I. freight, in summer and 
winter cars, the following goods: 


200 bu. Wisconsin Burbanks at 48c...... $86.00 
4 bbls. Jonathan Apples at $4.25........ 17.00 
10 bunches Bananas at $1.25........... 12.40 

DHOOM Se) ee eh EAE, SED Ge ANCOR On RC AE TR RE $115.50 


We are sorry that we cannot furnish first-class pine- 
apples to-day. We will have a fine stock of them within a 
few days. 

We make these goods at cash prices and will expect remit- 
tance within five days. 

Hoping to receive your further orders, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Barnett Bros, 
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Exercises—1. Write a letter in answer to each order 
written by you in the next preceding exercises. 

2. Write from Coldtown, Wis., Feb. 5, to X. Y. Way, 
Southerly, Ill., assuring him that you will properly fill his 
order for 150 tons of ice, though you cannot ship for a week yet. 

3. You are a potato grower and have an order for three 
ears of Early Ohios. You have not this variety, but can 
furnish Burbanks. Try to keep the order. 


REMITTANCES, 


A letter sent with a remittance of funds should state the 
amount inclosed, When the sender owes on different ac- 
counts, he should state on which the payment is to be applied. 

Remit in funds which will cause the payee no expense 
for collection. Bank drafts on the nearest great money 
center are most commonly used. A draft on New York will 
be received at par in nearly any part of the country. Drafts 
on Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, and other large 
cities are equally good in large sections of the country. 
Express money orders, post-office money orders, and checks 
of the United States government are also serviceable. Checks 
on a local bank should not be used in remitting to a distant 
place, as both the signer and the bank may be unknown to 
the bank where it is presented for payment, which can 
therefore only accept such a check for collection, charging 
the payee the expense of the exchange. 


Example: 
Carrollton, Iowa, Jan. 21, 1900. 
Barnett Bros., 
Chicago, Jil. 
Dear Sirs: 
Your shipment of goods amounting to One Hundred 
Fifteen and a Dollars ($115.50) received in good condition. 
Inclosed find Chicago exchange for the amount. 
Kindly ship us the two doz. pineapples which you: could 
not send before, and also five bbls. of Baldwin apples. 
Yours respectfully, 
Grocer Bros. 
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Exercises.—1. Remit the amount of each bill made 
out in the last preceding exercise. 

2. You wish to send Jones & Sutton $150 as a partial 
payment on your note held by them. Write the proper letter. 

3. You wish to pay Pasceo & Jair, Kansas City, Mo., 
$25 on your account. Send it from Ottawa, Kan. 

4. You have promised to lend J. R. Wise, Houston, 
Texas, $500 on his note, with Sylvester Dabney as security. 
Send remittance to the Citizen’s Bank of Houston, to be de- 
livered to Wise on receipt of the proper note. 

5. Send $20 to Adam Harkley of Johnson, California, 
as part payment in advance for a shipment of fruit to you at 
Morningside, Wash. 

6. Put yourself in your father’s place and write the 
proper letter to accompany a remittance of $40 to yourself 
at school. 

7. Send your father $50, explaining that you have col- 
lected it for him on a claim due him here. 


ACKNOWLEDGING REMITTANCES. 


The acknowledgment should be prompt. State the 
amount received and that credit has been given for it upon 
the account for which it was intended. 

Sometimes a formal receipt is inclosed, in which case the 
letter itself need not be so full. 


Example : 
159 S. Water St., Chicago, 1ll., 
Jan. 22, 1900. 
Grocer Bros., 
Carrollton, Towa. 


Dear Sirs : 

Yours of the 21st inst. with remittance of $115.50 
and order for goods just received. Inclosed find receipt for 
the remittance and bill for the goods ordered, which will be 
shipped you to-day on the same terms and in the same way as 
before. 

Yours very truly, 
Barnett Bros. 
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Exercises. Acknowledge the receipt of each remittance 
which was sent in accordance with the directions of the next 
preceding exercise. 


REQUEST FOR PAYMENT. 


Be courteous in such a request. People are somewhat 
sensitive in regard to being reminded of their debts—espe- 
cially people who do not like to pay. It is true that the debt 
is due—possibly long past due, that you need the money, and 
that you naturally feel wronged by the delay and are impa- 
tient of further delay. Nevertheless, it will generally be a 
mistake to be ungracious in the wording of such a request. 

If the customer is a good one you want to keep his future 
trade and cannot afford to offend him. Even if you have 
decided that the customer is not worth keeping, there are 
better means than ill-tempered letters to secure payment. A 
good customer who is merely negligent will pay the more 
cheerfully and promptly the more courteous your reminder 
is. A debtor able to pay part of his creditors, but not all, 
is most likely to pay first those who treat him most consid- 
erately. A debtor who is unwilling to pay, though able, 
can be reached better by legal means of collection than by 
scolding. If the debtor is wholly unable to pay, effort spent 
upon him is wasted. ‘‘ You can not draw blood from a 
turnip.” 


Example : 


Oldtown, Maine, June 20, 1900. 
Mr. Adam Swanson, 
Braceville, N. H. 


Dear Sir : 

We find that you are indebted to us, on an account 
which was due over a year ago, to the amount of Thirty-five 
Dollars and Seventy-five Cents ($35.75). We are in need of 
cash and hope that you will be able to pay in full at once ; if 
you cannot setile in full, kindly pay us whatever part you 
can. Inany case, please let us know what you can do in the 
matter and it is probable that we can help you arrange it in 
some satisfactory way. 
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Thanking you for your past favors in trade, and hoping 
for a continuance of the same, we remain, 
Yours with esteem, 
South & White. 


Exercises.—1. Write Moses David, who has been a good 
customer, asking for the settlement of a balance of $175 on 
account, in cash or by negotiable note. 

2. Write Saul Bishop, a man who will probably not pay 
until he knows he must, but who is good for the amount, 
insisting on the payment of $40. 

3. Write Jonas Sanders, a man of good intentions but 
negligent, reminding nim of $25 he owes you. 

4. Write Caleb Tarbell, a careless fellow, but able to 
pay, that he must call to settle his account before a certain 
day, on which day you will be obliged to enter suit against 
him, though you would be quite sorry to do so. 

5. Write a kind letter to Hiram Rayburn, an almost 
hopeless case, regretting his poor success in business and 
asking whether it will not be possible for him to make some 
payment on his account if you will credit him a year longer 
for the remainder. 

6. Write James Osborn, an honorable young man who 
has been unable to pay you $20 on account of sickness. You 
do not know whether he is yet able to pay or not. 

7. Write a young man who gave his promissory note 
last year for $30. He paid $10 when due and promised to 
pay the remainder in thirty days, but forty have now passed 
and the payment has not been received. You cannot collect 
by law, and do not know whether he is honest or not. 

8. Alonzo Harris owed you $28 five years ago. Four 
years ago he paid $10. He now has no property and is 
reputed to be lazy and dishonest. What would you say to 
him? 

NOTICE OF DRAFT, 
At any time after an account becomes due it is proper for 


the creditor to draw upon the debtor; that is, to send to him 
a draft requesting payment. This is usually sent to th 
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debtor’s local bank for collection. When the debtor is 
entitled to a certain term of credit, some such notice is often 
printed on the bill as, ‘‘Subject to sight draft if not paid in 
thirty days”; or, ‘‘We will draw upon you at sight in sixty 
days. Please honor our draft.” Without such an under- 
standing, it is better not to send a draft for collection with- 
out sending a letter notifying the debtor at the same time. 
The letter should be a simple statement that the draft has 
been sent. 

It should contain a courteous request that the draft be 
honored promptly, expressing no surprise that no remittance 
has been received and no doubt that the draft will cheerfully 
be honored. It would, indeed, establish a better business 
reputation to habitually remit before debts become overdue, 
without waiting to be ‘‘drawn upon;” yet the waiting plan 
is much used by business men and is sometimes a necessity. 


Example: 
700._X St.,. New York, N.S 
July 20, 1900. 
Messrs. Roberts & Sanders, 
Bloomville, Conn. 


Dear Sirs: 

We send to-day to the People’s Bank of your place, 
for collection, a sight draft on you for Two Hundred and 
Fifty-five and 81, Dollars ($255.67) the amount of your 
indebtedness to us in full. Believing that you will find this 
the correct amount and trusting that you will honor our draft 
we remain, 

Yours truly, 
Tallman & Short. 


Exercise.—Write three or four notices of draft, using 
somewhat different language in each case. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Be careful to use the whole word. Do not ask for a 
‘¢recommend.” 
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The writer of a recommendation should recognize the 
responsibility he takes. His own reputation is involved in 
the truthfulness of his statements. Therefore, he should 
refuse unworthy persons altogether and recommend those 
who are personally worthy for such positions only as they 
are competent to fill, and in such language only as is true in 
its full sense. In determining worthiness, the position 
sought should be considered. Some positions require 
excellence in every element of character; in others, special 
qualities only are required. Many a man can be heartily 
recommended as a skillful workman who would not be fitted 
for positions requiring culture and refinement, 


There are even cases in which it is a duty to recommend 
heartily one who is personally disagreeable but whose ability 
and fitness cannot be denied. 


It is hard to refuse a recommendation, but better than to 
give one that may deceive. One gentleman is said to have 
the habit of writing for ill-favored applicants of whom little 
good can be said, ‘‘I take great pleasure in testifying that 
the bearer, Mr. A. B., is just such a man as he appears to 
be.” Unfortunately, however, there are so many who are 
much worse than they look that this plan will not apply to 
all cases. A refusal may sometimes be made easier by first 
asking the incompetent applicant what he would like to have 
you say for him. People who are conscientious and thought- 
ful will not ask for testimonials which they have not earned 
or from those who have no knowledge of their claims. 

There is also a responsibility resting upon the reader of a 
recommendation. He must not assume that the writer means 
to testify to any excellencies other than those he clearly men- 
tions, either in special or general terms, and must not hola 
the writer responsible for the recommended person’s failure 
in qualities neither mentioned nor implied in the recommen- 
dation. You have no right to expect a person recommended 
as an honorable, pleasant young man to be an expert mathe- 
matician, ra Bea assume that a man recommended as a fine 
carpenter is necessarily a suitable companion for the children 
of the family. Hold the writer responsible only for what he 
says, and do not read between the lines what you guess he 
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means or what you wish he meant. He probably doesn’t 
mean it, 


Hxample: 
Summerville, W.Va , Nov. 13, 1900. 


To whom it may concern: 

With genuine pleasure, I testify to 
the merits of Mr. James Noble. He has spent the past three 
years in the school with which Iam connected, and has been 
known to me from the first. He has always been characterized 
by gentlemanly behavior, industry, and intelligence and has 
had excellent success in his studies, being strongest in mathe- 
matics and allied branches. 

Mr. Noble has, so faras I know, no bad habits or defects 
of mind, manner, or body which would interfere with success 
in teaching, engineering, or any other ordinary profession. 

I recommend Mr. Noble to the consideration of the public 
with confidence that he will do well, and as one of the few of 
whom I am able to speak with equal confidence. 

Respectfully, 
W. R. Thoughtful. 


Exercises.—1. As an instructor, write a recommenda 
tion for a pupil who has learned short-hand and type 
writing with you and is seeking a position. 

2. Write a testimonial for a young man who has com 
pleted about two-thirds of a full course in business training— 
if you can. 

3. Write a testimonial for a clerk whom you have found 
trusty and efficient for five years and who is to seek 
advancement in a different part of the country. 

4, Give a recommendation for a young lady who for 
two years has been preparing to teach. 

5. Write a recommendation fora fine house-painter. 

6. Write a testimonial for an excellent blacksmith who 
has not very good moral character. 

7. Write a testimonial for a fine book-keeper who uses 
tobacco and profane language. 
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8. Write a testimonial for one of your most earnest 
opponents—an enemy, if you have one—and let it mention 
only commendable qualities, using only absolutely true state- 
ments. Take a real enemy, and see how good a letter you 
can produce with so little good material to work upon. 


INTRODUCTIONS. 


A letter of introduction partakes of the nature of a 
recommendation, and a somewhat similar responsibility rests 
upon the writer. Do not give a letter of introduction to any 
one whom you would not introduce in person. Yet a person 
whom you would not introduce socially, either personally or 
by letter, may often be given a business introduction. 

A letter of introduction should be short, should be 
directed, should not be sealed, and should have on the lower 
part of the envelope the inscription : 


‘¢ Introducing Mr. a 


Examples: 
Jonesboro, Florida, July 18, 1900. 


Messrs. Hankins & Miller 
Johnstown, Georgia. 


Dear Sirs : 

This will introduce to you Mr. Silas Hammer, an 
expert boiler-maker in whose skill we have full confidence, 
and whom we recommend to you as an entirely competent per- 
son to make the repairs you need. 

Hoping that you will be pleasea with his work, we remain, 
Yours truly, 
Smith & Iron. 


Dark Valley, Ohio, July 80, 1900. 
Mr. Joseph Heiter, 
Marion, Ind. 


Dear Sir anil Friend : 
This will introduce to you my friend, 
Mr, Henry House, who intends to enter into business at your 
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place. You will find him thoroughly honorable and reliable. 
Any favors you may extend him in the way of securing 
acquaintance, either business or social, will be esteemed a 
personal favor. 
Yours truly, 
Lewis Long. 


Exercises—1. Write a letter for Miss Daisy Dean who 
is to attend school at Greenville, Mich., introducing her to 
your friend Rev. Martin May, pastor of the church she 
expects to attend. 

2. Write a letter introducing Mr. Roger Sandman to 
Mrs. Jane Jasper, who has a farm torent. Mr. Sandman 
is a reliable man and a successful farmer. 

3. Mr. Thomas Thale, a young man of your place, is to 
go to Chicago. Write him a letter of introduction to Mr. A. 
Warner, who went from your town six years ago and is now 
a dentist there. 

4. Mrs. J. M. Armes will go with her husband, a 
respectable carriage-maker, to live in New Waterloo. Write 
her a letter of introduction to your friend, Mrs. K. N. Bird, 
of that town. 

5. Mr. L. O. Coyner wishes to sell dry goods for a New 
York house. You are well acquainted with Mr. W. R. Cam- 
bric, a member of the firm. Write a letter of introduction 
for Mr. Coyner. 

6. Mr. M. 8S. Dodds is known to you as an honorable 
and able man. Write for him a letter of introduction to Mr. 
N. T. Everett, a friend who is in the office of the life insur- 
ance company with which Mr. Dodds wishes to seek employ- 
ment. 


APPLICATIONS. 


An application should show the good sense of the appli- 
cant. No fixed form can be prescribed. It should be brief 
but courteous, and should state your claims to consideration 
clearly but not boastfully. If answering an advertisement, 
the applicant should state his qualifications in each and every 
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particular required in that advertisement. References should 
generally be given to parties who know, personally, your 
qualifications ; and copies of one or two testimonials may be 
inclosed, though the application should not be overloaded 
with testimonials. Copies of testimonials thus used should 
have the word ‘‘Copy”’ plainly written at the top. Origi- 
nals of valued testimonials should not be sent when copies 
will answer as well, as they are not always returned. How- 
ever, originals are sometimes required and sufficient postage 
should, in such cases, always be inclosed to pay for their 
return. 

A person who shows serious defects in a letter of appli- 
cation is not likely to be favorably considered. There will 
be better applicants. The only safe way to secure consid- 
eration is to become one of the best. 


Examples : 
Johnson, Colorado, Aug. 20, 1900. 


Messrs. Dunn & Etter, 
Kane, Iowa. 


Dear Sirs : 

Mr. Foster of your place has just informed me that 
you are likely soon to need the services of a pharmacist in 
your drug store. Iam a registered pharmacist in your State, 
and have had six years’ experience with Mr. G. K. Pardner 
of Lane, Iowa, to whom I refer you for any information you 
may desire. I left his employ two years ago on account of 
ill health, but am now quite able to work again. TI have a 
wife and one child. 


As to salary, I shall accept a reasonable offer. After cor- 
responding with my former employer, I hope you will make 
me a definite offer for the first year. 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest convenience, L 
remain, Yours truly, 


A. C. Harter. 
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Martin, Mass., May 20, 1900. 


To the Board of Education, 
Niantic, Conn. 


Dear Sirs: 

I hereby make application for a position as teacher 
in any grade of your school from the fourth to the seventh, 
inclusive, for the coming school year, at the salary fixed for 
teachers in such grades. 

I graduated from the Massachusetts State Normal School 
four years ago, since which time I have taught in the sixth 
grade of the schools in this place. 

I refer to Mr. N. P. Roush, Secretary, or to any other 
member of our Board of Education. 

Yours respectfully, 
Cordelia H. Deeds. 


Exercises.—1. Write an application for position as 
book-keeper for Morgan & Meteer, Dayton, O. 

2. Apply for a position as engineer in a small factory. 

3. Apply for a first-class country school. 

4. Apply for a place as an expert electrician in the 
Electric Light Plant of Ralston, Md. 

5. Write asking for a job as clerk in a hotel. 

6. Ask for a place as salesman ina furniture store. 

7. Apply to Dodd, Mead & Co., of Chicago, for an 
agency for their subscription books. 

8. You have a certificate of the lowest grade, but have 
had no experience in teaching. Apply for your first school. 

9. Apply for a position as a stenographer. 

10. Apply for a position as governess or private tutor 

in a family of wealth and high social position. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY. 


Applicants for important positions must expect to have 
their records investigated, and those who think of employing 
owe it to themselves to make this investigation as thorough 
as may be. Inquiries should be made of the applicant him- 
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self as to his tastes and experience, and of others as to any 
personal qualifications considered important to the success of 
the employee in the place he is to fill. 


Examples : 
Kane, Iowa, Aug. 22, 1900. 
Mr, G. K. Pardner, 
Kane, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. A. ©. Harter, now of Johnson, Colo., is an 
applicant for a position in our drug store and refers to you 
as his former employer, for information concerning his quali- 
ficacions. We hope that you will favor us in this matter, and 
assure you that we will regard your letter as strictly confiden- 
tial, if you so desire. 

First of all, is Mr. Harter thorough and accurate in his 
knowledge of drugs and very careful in compounding pre- 
seriptions ? 

May we expect him to look constantly to his employers’ 
interest and to endeavor to promote their trade? Are his 
personal appearance and manners such as to make him a suc- 
cessful salesman ? 

In what esteem was he held in the community while with 
you? What were his church and lodge connections, if any ? 
Has he tobacco, liquor, or drug habits ? 

Do you think it probable that his health can be depended 
upon ? 

Hoping that these inquiries will not burden you and thank- 
ing you in advance for the expected favor, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Dunn & Etter. 


Niantic, Conn., May 25, 1900. 
N. P. Roush, 
See’y. Board of Education, 
‘Martin, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 
Miss Cordelia H. Deeds of your city refers to you 


for information concerning the reputation made by her during 
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the past four years of work in the sixth grade of the schools 
under your charge. 

Will you be so kind as to give us, for the information of 
the Board only, your candid opinion of her scholarship, char- 
acter, tact in teaching, discipline, and above all her personal 
influence upon the characters of children under her charge. 

Respectfully, 
Joseph C. Norton, 
Sec'y Board of Education. 


Exercises.—Assuming that you are the prospective 
employer, write to someone likely to be able to give reliable 
information, a letter of inquiry concerning the fitness of one 
applicant for each of the following positions: Book-keeper, 
engineer, first-grade teacher, salesman in farm implement 
store, canvasser for books, farm-hand, housekeeper, ste- 
nographer, blacksmith. 

Remember that you are interested especially in those 
qualities which are of importance in their ivfluence on the 
probable success of the applicant in the particular position 
in view. 

LETTERS OF ACCEPTANCE. 


These should be short and courteous. They should state 
definitely the acceptance of the position offered, and when the 
person accepting will report for duty. 


Examples. 
Johnson, Colo., Sept. 3, 1900. 
Messrs. Dunn & Etter, 
Kane, Towa. 
Dear Sirs: 

I have your favor of the 29th ult. offering me $55 
per month for my services for the year beginning the tenth of 
this month. IL accept your offer and will endeavor to reach 
your city about the 7th inst. 

You will greatly oblige me if you can direct me on my 
arrival to the owner of as good a cottage as can be rented for 
from $7 to $10 per month. Yours very truly, 

A. C. Harter: 
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Martin, Mass., June 15, 1900. 


Mr. Joseph C. Norton, 
Secretary Board of Education, 
Niantic, Conn. 


Dear Sir: 

I thank you for prompt notification of my election 
by your honorable body to the position of teacher of the 
seventh grade in your city schools. 

Inclosed herewith I return with my signature the contract 
sent, 

I shall be in Niantic a few days before the time set for 
the opening of the school work and shall be glad to make 
the acquaintance of yourself and other members of the 
Board and of Supt. Ames at any time. 

Yours truly, 
Cordelia Deeds. 


Exercises.—Write two letters accepting such positions 
as you would like to have and may reasonably hope to pro- 
cure at no very distant day. 


CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


There are many occasions for a business man or firm to 
write at the same time the same letter to dozens, hundreds, 
or even thousands of persons. 

Such a letter should be written in the style that would be 
used in writing to a single person and in every way should 
resemble an ordinary letter as closely as possible. Care 
must be used, however, not to say anything that would apply 
to some of the persons addressed and not to others. 

It is likely that the best kind of a circular is one written 
by hand by, a good copyist, each copy beginning with the 
address of the person for whom it is intended. The next 
best form is probably type-written, each copy written 
separately. Then follow copies of type-written or auto- 
graphic letters made by means of the mimeograph or other 
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duplicating apparatus. Such copies may be made very neat, 
but are somewhat marred by the necessity of writing the 
personal address in afterward. 

By using no personal address, thus leaving all the copies 
alike, such letters may be sent, unsealed, at the same rate 
of postage as printed letters, which may be used if pre- 
ferred, Printed letters, however, have no appearance of 
personal correspondence, and are probably the least attract- 
ive form into which circular letters can be put. 

The length of a circular letter should depend upon the 
people addressed. If they are paid to read your letters or 
are under some obligation to do so, write just what you want 
to tell them. If, however, they are people whose attention 
you are trying to win for your own interest, study how to get 
that attention. If they probably receive many letters, make 
your letter as short and clear as possible. If it is probable 
that the persons addressed rarely get letters, it may be well 
to write a somewhat lengthy letter in an attractive style. In 
any case, if an answer is desired, make it as easy as possible 
for it to be given by inclosing a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


Exercises.—1l. Write a circular letter to the house- 
holders of a town informin, them that you have opened a 
grocery store and stating anything in your plan of doing 
business that you think will interest them. 

2. Write a letter to physicians announcing that you 
have discovered chloroform, describing its use and nature as 
if it were now made known to them for the first time. State 
that you will manufacture it and give your terms of sale. 

3. 8. EK. Simonson, of White Oak, Ill., has just 
patented a machine for ‘‘ setting tires” on wheels. Write 
a letter to blacksmiths and wagon-makers telling of this 
invention, called the ‘‘ Hasy Tire Tightener.” 

4, Write to retail dealers in agricultural implements a 
letter telling them what can be done by means of a device for 
‘‘check-rowing” corn, writing as if the invention you 
describe were the first of the kind. 

5. Supposing yourself the manager of a great city 
newspaper, write a circular to five hundred local news 
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reporters employed by you telling them how you wish them 
to do your work. 

6. Write a courteous circular letter asking for informa- 
tion to aid in preparing a history of your home town. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements may be regarded as circular letters to 
the general public. The purpose is usually to gain patron- 
age or trade. In order to make advertising of real and per- 
manent profit, the thing advertised must be desirable, the 
advertising must be honest, and it must be continued until 
the attention of the public has been gained, their minds con- 
vinced and moved to action—to the act of dealing with you. 
Much judgment and experience are required to advertise 
wisely. Mediums must be chosen with reference to their 
own respectability, with reference to whether they go to the 
people you wish to reach, and with reference to the cost in 
proportion to the number reached, 

Much money is unprofitably spent on advertising. Of 
all the great number of advertisements we constantly see, 
some are the means of profit to those who pay for them; while 
others are doubtless paid for by those who are vainly attempt- 
ing to profit by following the lead of those who do so. 

So great is the knowledge required to advertise well that 
many people make a business of writing, placing, and man- 
aging advertising for others who are willing to pay them for 
their expert knowledge. 


Examples.—See daily papers, magazines, and periodicals 

of all kinds, circulars, pamphlets, bill-boards, and fences. 
Exercises.—1. Write a notice of twenty words to go 
under the head «‘ Wanted’, advertising for a cook. 

2. Write a similar advertisement offering your house and 
lot for sale. 

3. Write an advertisement of your business as breeder 
of fine poultry. Arrange the advertisement to occupy one 
inch of space in a column of an agricultural journal. 

4. Write a washing-machine advertisement, to occupy 
three inches of space in a double column. 
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Nore. —Observe that the attention may best be attracted, 
not by filling your space with solid print altogether, but by 
placing some words in large type and arranging it in such a 
manner as to catch the eye. Write your copy for the printer 
so as to show him very nearly how you want your advertise- 
ment to look in print. 


5. Write for the local columns of your home newspaper 
a three-line reading notice of the church entertainment in 
which you are interested. 

6. Prepare a large display advertisement of a dry-goods 
store. 


Note To TEACHER.—Few students need more than the 
general principles. In some schools, however, it may be 
advisable to extend the course by requiring pupils to prepare 
a large number of advertisements for magazines and papers, 
and to write hand-bills, circulars, posters, ete. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES, 


1. Write for Mr. Joseph Stark, whom you have found 
a very agreeable friend and admire much, a letter of intro- 
duction to your father, on whom you have asked Mr. Stark 
to call when he visits your home town. 

2. Address to yourself a letter from your father telling 
you of entertaining your friend a day or two, and telling you 
how he was pleased with Mr. Stark. 

3. Ask a friend in Chicago who used to know you well, 
whether he knows of any opportunity for you to get the 
kind of work you want, telling him what special preparation 
you have made for this work. 

4, Answer the preceding letter. 

5. Write a testimonial for a house-plasterer with whose 
work you are acquainted. 

6. Write an order for some article of household furni- 
ture, describing exactly what you want. 

7. Send A. Z. Leinman a draft for $28 to settle your 
account for board in full. 

8. Write Mr. Leinman’s acknowledgment of receipt of 
this remittance. 
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9. Write to K. F. Walsh, Greenboro, IIl., requesting 
immediate settlement of a bill ot $45 for books shipped him 
two months ago, on thirty days’ time. 

10. Answer the last letter giving an explanation of the 
delay and promising to pay in 20 days, with interest. 

11. Notify G. A. Yohann that you will draw on him the 
fifteenth of next month for the balance of $52.50 now due 
you on account. 

12. Order of Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass., the 
Youth's Companion for one year, stating the way in which 
your remittance is made, and when you wish the subscription 
to begin 

13. Your train has jumped the track and injured some 
of the passengers. Telegraph your mother in twelve words 
that you are unhurt, and tell her when you expect to reach 
home. 

14. Write a letter to a school friend congratulating him 
on having sold his patent on a recent invention for $2,000, 
as you hear it reported. 

15. Write a testimonial for a young man, Mr. J. K. 
Leard, who wishes to apply to the great lawyer, the Hon. L. 
M. Mason, for a position as office assistant and student of 
law. 

16. Write an application for a position as a dry-goods 
salesman. | 

17. Write thanking a friend for a present just received. 

18. Order from D. Landreth’s Sons, Philadelphia, six 
kinds of garden or flower seeds, making your order definite 
in every particular. 

19. As the time of your subscription has just expired, 
write to the publisher of the Weekly Courier, courteously 
ordering the discontinuance of the paper. 

20. Write a letter asking a contribution to a hospital in 
which you are interested. 

21. You area business man doing a large amount of 
business by mail. Write to your congressman recommending 
Mr. R. W. Wilson as your choice for postmaster. 

22. Write to your father, who has been away from home 
a month, and tell him how home business is getting along and 
the neighborhood news. 
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23. You have been one week in a large city. Write 
home about your experiences. 

24. Write a letter to your nephew, ten years old, who 
lives on a farm. 

25. You have been compelled to leave your large farm 
for a month. On June 15 write to the man in charge, 
giving such directions and advice as you can. 

26. Being called away from your grocery store, write 
your manager Oct. 15, giving him advice as to preparing 
for the winter. 

27. You are a young teacher. Write to a former 
teacher of yours asking an explanation of some one difficulty 
you foresee that you will meet in two weeks and telling of 
your experience in the work. 

28. Write to a dry-goods dealer asking for a few sam- 
ples of dress goods, stating as nearly as you can the kind 
and color you want and about what price you expect to pay. 

29. Write an advertisement for a position as stenogra- 
pher, stating your qualifications and giving references. 

30. Write to a former neighbor of yours, who is a man 
of great influence, asking for a recommendation. 

31. Write a letter of introduction for a young lady 
friend who expects to go to a town where another friend, 
Mrs. T. V. Shane, is one of the well-known citizens. 
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